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TWO EDUCATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCES OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE 


Tue British Empire Exhibition now in 
cress at Wembley, near London, was de- 
med to strengthen the bonds of empire 
To pro- 


corresponding effects educationally 


political and economic ways. 


| intellectually was the aim of two sepa- 
meetings held in London recently in 
veneral connection with the exhibition. 
One of these was the annual conference 

the universities of Great Britain and 
reland in May, when there were present 
also representatives of universities of Scot- 
Australia, New Zealand, 
India and other lands of the British Em- 


land, Canada, 
pire. This conference was summoned by 
the Universities Bureau of the British Em- 


ire 


The second gathering was held under the 
iuspices of the League of Empire, asso- 
‘lated with the Imperial Union of Teachers 


the 1924 Triennial Education Confer- 
ence, which took place July 14 to 19 inelu- 
sive, with an attendance of 300 delegates 
from 100 educational institutions, of whom 
al An 
account of the later and larger event will 
be given first. It was held at University 
College of the University of London. 
Triennial Conference on Education.—The 
ill sanction and ceremonial endorsement 
of Royal Family and State were bestowed 
upon the Triennial Conference on Eduea- 
tion at its opening on the morning of July 
14. Actually there was no fanfare of 
trumpets, but the effect was quite that as 
the four hundred delegates of the far-flung 
empire rose to their feet as the procession 
filed in on the of the Botanical 


out one half came from overseas. 


#) 


stage 
Theatre. 


Saturpay, AuGust 16, 1924 


Number 503 


the old universities and 
schools, in brilliant gowns, entered first, fol- 
The 


eyes of the assemblage were not upon them. 


Scholars of 
lowed by statesmen and high officials 


They rested on a clean-shaven young man 
of medium height and fine bearing who took 
a seat at the right of the central chair 

His Royal Highness, the Duke of York. 
His words in formally opening the confer- 
ence came with almost slowness, for he has 
3ut they were thoughtful 
words, with a play of humor and sense in 
As the 
H. Armstrong, premier of Nova 


a speech defect. 


them that was wholly admirable 
Hon. E. 
Scotia, later said, ‘‘this is one of those inci- 
dents that endear the Royal Family to the 
British people.’’ 
eal as to the affection of the general public, 


To any American, skepti- 


there could hardly have been a more reveal- 
ing demonstration than the reception given 
the Duke of York by the teachers and school 
administrators of the British Empire gath- 
ered for this conference. 

The administrators them- 
selves appeared singularly like 
the United 
At any of the regular sessions, after the 


teachers and 
teachers 
and administrators in States. 
opening ceremonies, one might readily have 
taken them for a sectional the 
N. E. A. There was less formality in dress 


group of 


than one would expect, which is true 
throughout England since the war. 

As to speaking there seemed to be points 
of excellence and of shortcoming, as com- 
pared with the standard of American edu 
The 
dresses by the Englishmen were of a good 
literary quality, and had a modesty and 


felicity of expression not generally equalled 


cators. conference papers and ad- 


at meetings of school men in the United 
States. 
lacked the virility and pungency of Amer- 
ican the 


On the other hand many of them 


presentation. In enunciation 
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Scottish and Colonial speakers were decid- 
edly clearer than the English. The general 
tone of the meetings was marked for its 
earnestness, humor and an almost bubbling 
enthusiasm. But this last was due to the 
Colonials. 

The list of chairmen at the twelve ses- 
sions of the six days of the conference in- 
cluded the Rt. Hon. Lord Parmoor, lord 
president of the council; Dr. M. J. Ren- 
dall, headmaster of Winchester College and 
chairman of the League of the Empire; the 
Marquess of Londonderry (minister of edu- 
cation for Northern Ireland); Sir Harry 
Reichel, principal of University College of 
North Wales; the Duchess of Atholl; the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Cook, high commis- 
sioner for Australia; Lt. Colonel Sir Fran- 
cis Younghusband; the Earl of Meath; Sir 
Robert Blair, lately education officer, Lon- 
don County Council; Joseph Wells, vice- 
chancellor of the University of Oxford; the 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Justice Duff, judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada; and Sir Fred- 
erick Guggisberg, governor of the Gold 
Coast. 

The 
meeting and university session on July 14, 
the Duke of York began his talk as follows: 


Opening Session.—At the opening 


I feel very diffident in rising to address such a 
gathering as this, as it is really not so long ago 
that even one member of the profession which is 
so strongly represented here was able to fill me 
with awe—the utmost awe. I am emboldened by 
the fact that to-day the old order is reversed, and 
I stand here to air my opinions to which you, 
I ean only hope that you 
than I did on 


perforce, must listen. 
will give more careful attention 
occasions to the discourses of the learned gentle- 
men who were responsible for my early education. 

After references to the special theme of 
the conference—‘ new experiments and new 
developments in edueation’’—His Highness 
said: 

In your hands is the responsible task of mould- 
ing the character of the citizens of the future, 
and it is now generally recognized that the exist- 
ence of the state, not merely its welfare, depends 
to a very large extent upon the conscientious per- 
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formance of your duties. The influence w! 


exerted on our history as a nation by the 
fession to which you belong entitles it to b 


in the highest esteem. 


He closed with a tribute to the League of 
the Empire for its service to the caus: 
imperial education. 

Lord Parmoor, the chairman of the m 
ing, declared that the system of interchang 
of teachers, which is the particular w 


‘ 


of the League of the Empire, ‘‘encourag 
a matter of the highest value—the inte; 
ideas between 


That 
along which the milestones marked stages 


change of edueational 


parts of the empire.’ was ar 
in the progress of peaceful endeavor. 
that road they hoped to arrive at the g 
of a deeper spirit of mutual intellectua 
understanding. Lord 
‘*the schemes of the League for Imper 


Parmoor said t] 


education have been widely accepted ar 
the time has come when a center should 
provided in the mother country.’’ 

The Rt. Hon. C. P. Trevelyan, presicd 
of the Board of Education, weleomed 
delegates in behalf of the government 
of the board. ‘‘We in England are at 
moment passing into a period of expans 
regarding educational energy,’’ Mr. Tr 
lyan said. ‘‘The relative lethargy and p 
simony of the last few years has given p! 
to a period of hope and rather larger ger 
erosity. The training of teachers! 
is a problem of very great and very 
We in England ha 


to send 0 


sistent importance. 
not realized that we ought 
teachers with the best cultural training w 

In Seotland, I understand, 
nearly every teacher has a university edu- 
Here small 


ean provide. 


cation. only a percentag 
have.”’ 

Mr. Trevelyan heartily endorsed inter 
change of teachers. ‘‘Perhaps the most 


effective antidote to stagnation, the best 


means to keep the mind stimulated, is tray 


and a change of scene.’’ He cited 


French policy of sending out “‘teachers as 





4 
Ly 


Nip 


of 


r 
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; soldiers to all parts of the world to 


nd to get new ideas.’’ 


That ean not 


on a large seale by England at 


nt. but ‘‘ what ean be done is to encour- 


interchange of students and teach- 


n different parts of the empire.’’ 


Duke of Devonshire extended greet- 


n behalf of the management of the 
tish Empire Exhibition at Wembley. 


ference 


to the last triennial 


confer- 


in 1921 was made by Dr. Rendall, 
of Winchester College, 
sed the hospitality of Toronto on that 
sion. Dr. Rendall said that he is to 


imaster 


who 


shortly on a tour of empire schools 
iniversities in behalf of the Rhodes 


Responses to the addresses of welcome 


made by PremierArmstrong, of Nova 


1, and by Dr. G. N. Chakravarti, vice- 


ellor of Lucknow University. 


**Tn 


adaptation of life to modern conditions, 


has much to learn from Europe and 


erica, 


said Dr. 


Chakravarti, 
India has something to teach also as to the 


ritual and intellectual. 


‘*but 


Let us hope that 


a may bring a message from the past 


may be a subtle influence in leading 


world to 


peace.’’ 


| proposing a vote of thanks, Sir F. C. 
ton Sturdee, admiral of the fleet, said: 
The motto of the Navy is, the ship before 


The motto of the Army is, the regi- 

ent before self—The motto of education 
ild be, the Nation before self.’’ 
Post-graduate work in British universi- 
es was discussed by Vice-Chancellor E. A. 
Gardner, of the University of London, and 


( eoffrey 


sutler, of the University of 


imbridge, who referred to the large in- 
creases in enrollment since the institution 
in England a few years ago of the degree 


Doctor 


of Philosophy. Sir Geoffrey 


sutler said it had been found, in handling 


r 


raduate study arrangements at Cambridge, 


that efficiency and continuity was gained 


hr 


‘er who 


would be 


at 


onee strict 


centralizing administration in a single 


and 


sympathetie as to admission and elimina- 
tion of candidates. 
Dr. Maurice Hutton, principal of Provin 


cial College, Toronto University, reported 


on the school of graduate studies at Toronto. 
The school ‘‘has now in attendance some 
300 graduate students working for the de- 
grees of M.A. and Ph.D... . The majority 
of these students have addressed themselves 
to research in the sciences of medicine, 
chemistry, physics, biology, bio-chemistry 
and engineering.”’ 

In speaking of the competition of gradu- 
ate schools of the United States Dr. Hutton 
said, ‘* Think of the attractions of the Uni 
versity of Chicago! Of course our students 
go to Chicago! They go to get the degrees 
that will lead to professorial openings in 
the colleges and universities of the North- 
west.’ Dr. Hutton quoted what Professor 
Goldwin Smith, of Toronto and later Cor- 
nell, had always maintained, that movement 
was north and south and not east and west 
in Canada. It was to counteract the pull 
southward in education, due to climate and 
economic forces, that Toronto established 
and is maintaining a strong graduate 
school. 

‘*Why is it that Chicago draws so many 
graduate students from Canada as well as 
from all parts of the United States?’’ asked 
Professor Frederick S. Boas, vice-president 
of the English Association and an eminent 
Shakespearean scholar. He answered the 
question by relating his experience last 
year when he lectured at the University of 
Chicago during the summer quarter, after 
giving addresses at Columbia University in 
the conference of British and American 
professors of English. ‘‘I found at Chi- 
eago a factor of enormous importance—the 
interchange of professors. Chicago doesn’t 
provide only its own professors, but 
scholars of high standing from all parts 
of the United States and, indeed, of the 
world. There I saw for three months 
representative professors dispensing the 
very best available thought.’’ Professor 
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Boas declared that this is the primary 
reason ‘‘why you find the Chicago Gradu- 
ate School crowded,’’ and he added ‘‘ This 
is a lesson for us. In this respect the 
Americans have got ahead. We need to 
appreciate, as they do, the value of inter- 
change of professors.’’ 

Speakers at the afternoon session of July 
14 were the Hon. Sir James Allen, high 
commissioner for New Zealand, represent- 
ing the University of Otago, and the Rev. 
Dr. D. Mackhichan, lately vice-chancellor 
of the University of Bombay. 

Training Colleges of the Empire—A 
general survey of the training colleges for 
teachers in England, Wales, Scotland, 
Australia, South Africa, New Zealand and 
Ontario was given at the morning session 
of July 15 by representative speakers from 
those countries. 

‘*Must every qualified teacher have stud- 
ied at the university?’’ Sir Harry Reichel, 
principal of University College of North 
Wales, answered that ‘‘Some say yes; 
others say it is desirable, but not a sine qua 
non.”’ Touching upon ‘‘the better train- 
ing of teachers in Seotland,’’ he concluded 
‘*Certainly a much larger proportion of 
our teachers in Great Britain should be 
university trained.’’ 

Mr. Lance G. E. Jones, of the Oxford 
University Department for the Training of 
Teachers, considered ‘‘the view that we 
should sweep away our two-year training 
colleges, send everybody to the universities, 
and then we will have the millennium.’’ 
His own view was ‘‘ Frankly, not yet. The 
universities would find it impossible di- 
rectly to control the practical side of train- 
ing. Here is where the training college 
has made good.’’ Mr. Jones said he looked 
forward to a type of cooperation by which 
the universities would give general educa- 
tion and the training institutions would 
give the final stage of professional train- 
ing. The teaching profession should, 
through its council, assist in determining 


the conditions and the standards 
training. 


Miss W. Mercier, principal of Wy) 
lands College, London, spoke of ‘‘the , 


culty of finding natural intelligence a: 
our candidates for the training se 


We must compromise. If we want a pr 


minister we need only one at a time: 


archbishop only two at a time. But 


teachers we need 10,000 at a time.’’ 


Mercier declared that, because of ina 


quate background in the homes, ‘‘ we 


much more thorough training in the Eng 


lish language than is now given.”’ 


Professor H. Bompas Smith, professor 


. 


of education in Victoria University, 
chester, urged that the whole status 


ne 


organization of training colleges must 


reconsidered. They should be treated mor 


no 


) 
1a 


like junior universities, he maintained, a: 


be developed more on university lines 


Recent developments in the training o! 


teachers in Scotland were reported by 


jamin Skinner, president of the Edu 


y 


Ber 


tional Institute of Seotland. His pay 


(which will be published later in Scuoor 
AND SOcIetTy ) made it evident that, althoug! 


Scotland has made great advances, it 


no means true, as some previous spea 


understood, that every Scottish teach 
the possessor of a university degree. 
In advocating greater attention in 


schools to the study of the English B 
and of Shakespeare, Captain J. R. Ku 


of New Zealand, cited Abraham Lincol: 
‘‘who left us some of the most wondertu 
examples of English literature,’’ as having 
gained his command of English large) 


from these two sources. 


Interchange of Teachers.—Both sessiot 
of July 16 were devoted to the general su 


ject of interchange of teachers according 


to the scheme initiated by the Leagu 
Empire in 1907. The Right Hon 


wir 


Joseph Cook, high commissioner for A 


tralia, in his introductory remarks as ‘ 


man, said it was ‘‘the height of folly”’ 
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n to permit its children at the age 
14 to be cast off from the influences of 
tion, just when they were ‘‘ beginning 
ret their educational second wind.”’ 
Dr. B. M. Allen, deputy education officer 
London County Council, described 
terchange scheme by which over-seas 
rs are brought to England for one 
and the homeland teachers go to over- 
; countries for a year. ‘*‘The scheme 
advantage of promoting empire 
ll. It is quite free from economic or 
il eonsiderations.’’ 
Mr. J. Clark, director of education for 
Glasgow, reported that the interchange 
in Glasgow includes teachers in the 
ry as well as the elementary schools. 
Short papers were read by representative 
hange teachers as to the opportuni- 
. and advantages they have experienced. 
Education as a Preparation for Life— 
heme of the sessions of July 17 was 
ation as a preparation for life.’’ 
R. W. Ferguson, educational organ- 
Messrs. Cadbury Brothers, the choco- 
manufacturers, said that ‘‘the age at 
a child leaves day-school (14 for the 
‘ of English children) may be likened 
railway junction at which all passen- 
gers change, and at which many miss their 
nnections, and many more get into the 


He added: 


wrong trains.’’ 


Writing before the war, the welfare supervisor 
i well-known English firm stated that 90 per 
of the children of the wage-earning classes 


a 


ere compelled by economic pressure to accept the 

t situation which presented itself. Since that 
time vocational selection and vocational guidance 
have done something to diminish the number of 
square pegs in round holes, though the actual re- 
sults, under present industrial conditions, are prob- 
ly not so far-reaching as some theoretical psy- 
ogists seem to believe. 


Mr. Ferguson described the initiation 
hools at Bournville, attended during the 
ist five years by nearly 3,000 boys and 


a 
ri 
Ais, 


vz 
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A report on trade schools in England was 
given by Miss Alice Crawley, principal of 
Bloomsbury Trade School for Girls, Lon- 
don. The development of trade schools 
‘*has been largely due to the decline of 
apprenticeship, a feature of the industrial 
changes during the last century. ... At 
present about 700-800 girls and some 2,000 
boys are in training in the trade schools in 
the Administrative County of London.’’ 
Trade schools are open five days a week 
for a weekly total of 30 to 3014 hours; the 
Two thirds of the 


school hours are spent in trade instruction 


course is for two years. 


and the remainder in general education. 
The age of the majority of entrants to the 
schools is 14 years. ‘‘The managers of the 
schools do not undertake to place their 
pupils at the conclusion of the course but, 
in practice, nearly all the pupils obtain em- 
ployment with firms to which the schools 
have provided an introduction.’’ 

Dr. C. W. Kimmins, lately chief inspector 
of London County Council, began his paper 
on the education of mentally defective, 
physically defective and backward children 
with a tribute to the value of intelligence 
tests. ‘‘Intelligence tests are invaluable,’’ 
he said, in avoiding the earlier mistakes 
of classifying as mentally defective chil- 
dren ‘‘who for physical reasons, such as 
adenoids, defective sight, or hearing, and 
other ailments of a nature more difficult 
to diagnose made little response to instruc- 
tion.’’ Dr. Kimmins said that ‘‘there 
should be an able psychologist attached to 
every large prison, or failing that, to a 
group of prisons.’’ A large proportion of 
criminals, he believed, ‘‘would be classed 
as definitely mentally defective.’” Whether 
unquestionably mentally defective people 
‘‘should be allowed to propagate their 
species is a matter for very serious con- 
sideration.’’ He discussed methods by 
which children in these various classifica- 
tions can be trained for useful and happy 
lives. 
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The Dalton Plan. 


at any session except the opening ineeting 


The largest audience 


was that which gathered on the afternoon 
of July 17, the the 
Dalton System, originated by Miss Helen 
Parkhurst, at Dalton, Mass. 
in England 
States 


for discussion of 
Many schools 
far more than in the United 
have adopted this plan and the 
approval of it manifested in frequent and 
long applause by this particular audience 
Was interesting. 

The chairman at this session was one of 
the most distinguished school men in Great 
Sir Robert 
retired as education officer of the London 
County Council. 


Britain, Blair, who recently 
He began with a word of 
caution as to experiments in education. 
There was ‘‘rather a disposition in these 
days to find big names for small things.’’ 
He was not opposed to the Dalton Plan, and 
he favored the research attitude in teaching 
to-day. 
but 
greater the teachers’ moral responsibility.’ 
The first formal speaker, Mr. T. Deans, 
headmaster of Tiffins School, Kingston-on- 
Thames, followed by saying that it would 
require years of observation to determine 
After two 
years of use at the Tiffin School, a second- 
ary school of 460 boys, Dr. Deans said he 
could testify that the operation of the plan 
did not prevent students from doing well 
in university entrance and general school 
The results this 
past year were, in fact, better than in the 


Teachers to-day have much free- 
the 


dom, ‘‘the greater the freedom 


the success of the Dalton Plan. 


certificate examinations. 


two previous years under the old system. 
The merit of the new plan, however, does 
not lie in preparing for formal examina- 
tions but in training the pupil ‘‘to perform 
his life’s work efficiently and intelligently, 
to be a good citizen.’’ 

Mr. Deans defined the Dalton Plan as ‘‘a 
method of organization which enables each 
pupil to work ‘on his own’ under guidance 
for a portion of the time during which the 


school is open for instruction.’’ He said 


that no two schools apply the method in 
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the and that 
elasticity of treatment is an excellent 


precisely same way 


ture of the plan. The main features 
plan were given as follows: 
(1) A certain part of the week must 
aside for private work, the rest for colle 
struction, 

(2) The work which the pupil is req 


be clearly set forth... . 


cover must 
(3) We must provide a place where t 
ean be done with the best chance of success 
this room has come to be known as the la 
(4) We must furnish the pupil with g 
and help when he needs them. ... 
(5) ... As far as possible the work s! 
marked in the presence of the pupil and its merits 


and defects discussed with him. 


‘‘The advantages far outweigh th 
advantages,”’ 
Dalton System given by Mr. A. J. Ly 
a school man of thirty years of experier 


was the testimony as 1 


who reported on its operation in the West 
Green School, of which he is headmaster 
This is an elementary school in the out 
building 
forty years old, and having as pupils 


skirts of London, ‘‘housed in a 


type of boy slightly below the averag 
Mr. Lynch described himself as being, bot 
in his capacity ‘‘as a teacher and 
parent, an unadulterated enthusiast for t 
Dalton Plan. 
it we are getting better school efficiency and 
better social efficiency.’’ 
Public Meeting.—The 
Oxford was represented at the morning 
session of July 18, by 
Joseph Wells, who presided, and by Pr 
fessor John S. Myres, of New College, wh 


I am eonvineed that throug 


University 


Vice-chancellor 


Y 


spoke on ‘‘The teaching of geograph) 
relation to history.’’ Professor V. W 
Bladen, of Toronto University, diseussed 
‘‘The use of local records in the teaching 
of history.’’ 

An oceasion of distinction, with a larg 
attendance, was the public meeting on th 
afternoon of July 18, at which ‘‘ English as 
a bond of empire’’ 
chairman was the Right Hon. Mr. Jus 


was diseussed. The 








S merits 





st 16, 1924] 
uff, judge of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, and the deputy chairman was Sir 
Gregory Foster, the provost of Univer- 
sity College. The speakers included Mr. 
Alfred Noyes, the poet and former lecturer 
n English literature at Princeton Univer- 
v, and Sir Sidney Lee, the Shakespearean 
olar. 
At the sessions of the final day ‘‘ Train- 
ng for citizenship’’ was the topic of five 
papers and addresses. In his address on 
‘The keeping of Empire Day,’’ Dr. James 
L.. Hughes, 
ools, Toronto, used words in regard to 


formerly chief inspector of 


this day that may perhaps fittingly repre- 
sent the spirit of the overseas delegates at 


his conference. It furnished 


pportunity of expressing appreciation of 

the many great things done by our empire to 
mote the freedom and higher civilization among 

en and women in all parts of the world; and of 


ng that as the years pass our hearts are 


‘> 
filled with a deeper love for our empire, our minds 
a higher reverence for its institutions, and 

] 


ir souls with a strong faith in the principles 
which it has so long maintained and still retains. 


Annual Conference of Universities—The 
Universities Bureau of the British Empire, 
which summons the annual conference of 
Universities of Great Britain and Ireland, 
is a bureau formed in 1912 by delegates 
of all the 53 universities of the empire to 
utilize ‘‘the experience and experiments in 
educational organization made in the differ- 
ent parts of the empire.’’ Among the 
activities of the bureau have been the pub- 
lication of a Universities Yearbook ; the dis- 
tribution of information regarding vacant 
appointments; the temporary exchange of 
professors and other teachers; facilitating 
student migration from university to uni- 
versity; the development of schemes of 
post-graduate study and re- 
search; arrangements for the visits of uni- 
versity delegations to the United States, to 
France and to Belgium; and the promotion 
of relations between the universities and 
the state. 


systematie 
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Several of these activities were among the 
subjects discussed at the conference held 
May 10, at University College, London. 
The chairman of the conference was Sir 
Donald 
principal of Glasgow University. 


Maealister, vice-chancellor and 

Sir Theodore Morison, principal of Arm- 
strong College, Neweastle-on-Tyne, opened 
with a paper on directions in which univer- 
sities of Great Britain might profitably 
develop at the present time, were funds 
available. ‘‘We are not sighing for new 
worlds to conquer,’’ the speaker said, ‘*‘ but 
for the means to hold what we have gained, 
and to consolidate our positions.’’ The 
work now facing the universities of Eng- 
land and Wales has been ‘‘immensely in- 
creased,’’ due first of all to an increase in 
numbers ‘‘from 12,000 in 1913-14 to 22,- 
000 in 1922-23.’’ There is need for ‘‘the 
provision of a more complete type of edu- 
cation than the modern universities have 
hitherto been able to attempt’’; there is 
need for ‘‘the extension of knowledge by 
Advo- 


‘some improvement’’ in salaries of 


scholarly and scientific research.’’ 


cating 


teachers, Sir Donald Maealister said: 


University salaries will always be modest, and 
rightly so. University teaching has many attrac 
tions; it is a very clean profession; it offers a 
great deal of freedom and some leisure, and it is 
not without honor. But these advantages do not 
compensate for actual penury. I fear it is true 
that some members of our teaching staffs are 
suffering great hardships from the insufficiency of 
their salaries, and unless these are raised the pro 
fession, will, in the future, fail to secure the right 


class of recruits. 


Vice-chancellor Joseph Wells, of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, said that ‘‘where we 
need money at Oxford is, above all, to pro- 
vide for the Bodleian Library.’’ He 
stressed two points in the way of develop- 
ment: ‘‘First, the universities certainly 
need to provide for those promising stu- 
dents who, having finished their ordinary 
degree course, would like to go on working 
for the advancement of knowledge, partly 
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by teaching, still more by research. 
Second, a small sum of money would be 
of the greatest help to the universities in 
developing their extra-mural work.’’ 

Dr. Ernest Barker, principal of King’s 
College, London, dwelt upon the increased 
number of trained teachers to be provided 
in the public elementary and post-elemen- 
tary schools of England. For the universi- 
ties to do their share in providing teachers 
‘it will be necessary to add to the staff 
concerned in the work of educational de- 
partments, . to add to the equipment in 
psychology and to provide for the teaching 
of art, using that term in the broadest 
sense,’”’ 

Diseussing ‘‘The Ph.D. degree as an en- 
couragement to higher study and research,’’ 
Dr. Peter Giles, of the University of Cam- 
bridge, referred to ‘‘some old-fashioned 
patriots who insisted that the Ph.D. was a 
German degree.’’ 

It was nothing of the sort, because in the uni- 
versities of this country, which had early connec- 
tions with the University of Paris and had main- 
tained the medieval diploma for the Master of 
Arts, the titles of Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Philosophy were regarded as equivalent, both ap- 
pearing in Thus the title of 
Ph.D. was neither new nor German in origin. 


the same degree. 


At Cambridge there is a three years’ 
curriculum for the Ph.D. degree, in which 
209 research students are now studying. 
These include 25 in physics, 16 in chem- 
istry, 16 in botany, 17 in biochemistry, 22 
in history and 12 in English. 

Professor A. N. Whitehead, of Imperial 
College of Science, London (who goes to 
Harvard as a professor next fall) reported 
on Ph.D. work at the University of London. 
‘This recent move has only been in work- 
ing order since 1920. The total number of 
registrations of students, both working and 
accepted for this degree, already exceeds 
600.’’ Among the largest registrations are: 
Chemistry, 141; economies, 46; botany, 32 
and physics 28. 

Professor Whitehead declared : 
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To turn out people who are learned and pur 


receptive is an outrage on human nature, 
real purpose of these degrees is to put on 
final touch—initiative and knowing how to 
with concrete, definite circumstances by the 


zation of accurate general principles. 


Sir Richard Lodge, professor of history 
the University of Edinburgh, expressed his 
belief that the Ph.D. 
stimulus to post-graduate 


degree has give; 
work and 
‘‘will have a great effect on the teaching 
of the future.’’ 

Speaking on ‘‘Universities and resear 
in relation to the development of the nat 
resources and the 
Principal C. G. 


ral industries of the 


empire,’ Robertson, 
Birmingham, stressed the ** profound 
perial significance’’ of the engineering s 
ences. The biological sciences are bei 


neglected in England as compared wit! 
chemistry, Principal Robertson said. Li 
cautioned against ‘‘premature specializa 
tion,’’ praising ‘‘humanistie elements in 
the school and university training of 
whose aptitude is mainly for some bra: 
of natural science.’’ 

‘“‘Are we to permit the Americans 
clean up our empire for us?”’ 
tion asked by Sir Walter Fletcher, in | 


which 


was a ques 


address on medical research in 
paid tribute to the work of American and 
Dutch medical men. He quoted the est 
mate of a life-long worker in India 1 
some 250,000,000 persons—at least 70 
cent. of the population— are suffering from 
hook-worm. ‘‘In the face of these figures 
our failure to incur the relatively smal! cost 
of eliminating a disease which is easily pre- 
ventible and now curable is quite indetfen- 
sible.’ 

Other speakers on the subject of researc! 
in relation to natural resources were 
Frank Heath, Sir E. John Russel, director 
of the Rothamsted Experimental Statior 
and Sir Frederick L. Nathan. 

Sir Henry A. Miers, vice-chancellor of 
the University of Manchester, opened the 
discussion of ‘‘Interchange of university 








gvures 


il eost 
y pre- 


lefen- 


d the 


ersity 
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‘hers and students’’ with a reference to 
fact that, when the first Imperial Con- 
ess in 1912 proposed an exchange of pro- 
ssors between the Australian and British 
versities, ‘‘such an exchange already ex- 
| between Harvard, Yale and Colum- 
The war has doubtless been the 
ise of delay in systematic interchange. 

» vice-chancellor called attention ‘‘to the 

m of young teachers, and especially to 
need for interchange between the 
Mother Country and the Dominions,’’ com- 

ning appointment as teacher and as re- 
search student. For professors he sug- 
gested not an exchange but a visit of a 
ear, or at least of a term, followed by a 
return visit.’ 

Among those who took part in this dis- 
eussion were Professor S. J. Hickson, of 
Manchester; Professor R. B. Chetty, of 
Madras Christian College, India; Sir Rich- 
ard Lodge, dean of the Faculty of Arts at 
Edinburgh; Professor F. J. M. Stratton, 
of Cambridge ; Professor G. 8S. Compton, of 
Western Australia; Dr. H. Heaton, of 
Adelaide, and Dr. Duniway, of the Amer- 
ican University Union. 

Dr. Duniway told of the many inquiries 
the union receives from American students 
and professors regarding the opportunities 
for study and research in the universities 
of Great Britain. Younger teachers gen- 
erally ean not afford to incur the expense 
of the journey and the year of study abroad 
on part pay granted by the American uni- 
versities and colleges on the systems of 
leave of absence. Dr. Duniway suggested 
that “‘some part-time work (in English 
universities) with modest remuneration 
would supply a margin to enable the young 
teacher to carry out his ambition. In the 
reverse direction, I know Americar uni- 
versities are eager to provide that kind of 
facility for British students and younger 
members of staff who wish to come to 
America, and a number of the men from 
your country have gone to America, largely 
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through the system of summer schools pre 
If you take the list of 
teaching staffs in the large summer schools 


vailing there. 


of America, from Harvard all the way 
through to California, you will find a sur 
prisingly large number of foreign profes 
sors on the teaching staff in the summer.’’ 
RAYMOND WALTERS 
LONDON, ENGLAND 





A COLLEGE VOCATIONAL GUI 
DANCE PROGRAM' 

EDUCATION in America is most conserva- 
tive at the top. It is not so surprising 
therefore to find that although some phases 
of the vocational guidance program date 
back to the first decade of the century, the 
movement did not touch the colleges and 
universities to any extent until very re- 
cently. So long as the college population 
was comparatively small, and the bulk of 
the student body went into the learned pro- 
fessions, advice was accessible to the stu- 
dent from dean and professors who knew 
him personally and advised him on the 
basis of their own experience. But the 
rapid growth of scientific knowledge 
brought a new day. The old unified cur- 
riculum gave way to the elective system. 
Advice to a student confronting an expand. 
ing curriculum became inevitably a mat- 
ter of familiarity with a far greater num- 
ber of specialized fields than law, theology 
and medicine, fields leading away into an 
ever-increasing range of occupations. No 
wonder that the college teacher, preoccu- 
pied with his own field, abandoned the 
dean; or that the dean showed a tendency 
to eolonize and become a group of sub- 
deans. 

Other factors than the increase in veri- 
fied knowledge were at work within the col- 
lege. Our academic populations have in- 
ereased with perplexing rapidity. This 
democratic phenomenon impaired - still 

1 Address before the National Education Asso 
ciation at Washington, D. C. 








(0 


further the older benign relationship be- 
the 


guides and instructors during that period 


tween student and those who are his 
when the stock-taking process should be a 
part of the educational process. The great 


teachers found it necessary to entrench 


themselves from the rank and file behind 


battalions of assistants. The intellectually 
eager and alert elect, who can take care of 
themselves under any system not too bad, 
usually got the help they needed. The edu- 
eationally vague, but socially and physi- 
cally vigorous, expended their energies in 
the building of that body of activities which 
has become a college within many colleges, 
rivalling in the interest of the publie the 
academie activities. Extra-curricular ac- 
tivities have had many beneficent results, 
among them physical imprevement quite 
as marked among college women as college 
men; but one less commonly noted is the 
complete destruction of the old naive faith 
that some magical result is to be obtained 
from the exposure of students in the class- 
room to academic lore. A perfunctory or 


ill-advised course will lose out in compe- 
tition with the eall of youth outside the 
class-room and laboratory ; but no one who 
follows the college press will deceive him- 
self that our college men and women mis- 
Their re- 
cent demands for changes in the curriculum 
and for more efficient direction and infor- 
mation may not always be sweetly reason- 


take the process for education. 


able; their demand that knowledge shall 
be so presented to them that they may see 
it not in the 
process of orientation in the varied work 
We 
may therefore conclude that the great in- 
crease in the college population rent the 
fabric of the early form of college organiza- 


as an end but an incident 


of life, must command our respect. 


tion. Before another could be devised, the 
play tendencies of youth built up a net- 
work of extra-curricular activities, elabo- 
rated because of the depersonalized class- 


room. But dissociation could not last. The 


aim of education as training for the work- 
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life as well as the play-life was bound 
emerge. 

The effort to evaluate our newer ed 
tional methods has driven us to the devi: 
of the social scientist who had since the d 
of Quetelet been working with the mani; 
With the brea 
down of the possibility of 


lation of large numbers. 
personal cor 
tacts on the old basis of the small colleg 
personal judgments became more and mor 
The 


we are resorting to the use of tests of a 


inaccurate. present stage, in w! 
kinds, intelligence, achievement, vocational! 
and educational, has promise of a scienti! 
exactness which will give us in education a 
body of ordered knowledge comparable t 
While it 
hoped that by the use of scientific pri 


that of the physical sciences. 


dure a greater efficiency in administratio1 
may be achieved, the gain must also lx 
the 
waste in educational and vocational vagu 


measured by a lessening of human 
ness with its lack of incentive and aim. I: 
other words, in edueation as in the socia 
sciences there can be no distinction betwee 
**pure’’ Efficiency 
of education can only be measured in terms 
of the social product. The 
structure of which the educational institu- 
tion is a part is involved. While it might 
be held that a ‘‘pure’’ educational science 
could be devised for the transmission 0! 
knowledge, the result would be individual- 
ism in its extreme form. 
cerned not alone with what 
know, but with the social uses to which that 


and ‘‘applied’’ science. 


whole Social 


Society is con- 
its members 
knowledge can be Voeational gu 
dance as a stimulation of interest in 
varied work of life—industrial, social, polit- 
ical—must become one of many cooperat- 
ing agencies for the attainment of this end 
* Experimentation with vocational g' 


put. 


the 


dance got under way in the women’s ¢0! 
leges at an earlier period than in the men’s 
colleges, with the exception of cases lik 
that of Leland Stanford University, wher’ 
such provision was made in the charter 


no 


This was natural, since the business and 
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a sional world is better organized to 
opportunity to the boy than to 

The information as to oceu- 

Ices nal opportunity for women was ob- 


ay d from intercollegiate bureaus of 


pu nations, cooperative ventures, which 
illy added to their activities the study 
On reparation for the opportunities avail- 
og In the early stage this general in- 
lore rmation was given through the dean’s or 
ir’s oftice. But the introduction of 
all sychological tests and the general accept- 
nal of the doctrine of individual differ- 
tific neces showed the necessity of a more pro- 
ma nged study of each student before advice 
> to | be given. At this stage it became too 
t is ialized for the office of a busy dean, 
oce nd has been turned over to persons with 
LOI training in psychology and economics. 

b So far, an attempt has been made to out- 
nan ne the development of the vocational gui- 
zue- dance movement in the colleges. In order 

In istrate the actual work of such a ser- 
cial i brief deseription will be given of the 
een tivities of such a bureau at Goucher Col- 
nc) lege, a woman’s college of one thousand 
rms students. It is under the direction of a 
cial professor of social science, who is vocational 
itu- advisor for the college. She has no ad- 
ight ministrative standing beyond that given her 
nce by her professorship, but her work brings 
| of her into elose and recognized cooperation 
ual- with the academie dean, the student coun- 
eon- selors, the medical advisor, and the heads 
bers of departments. All that has to do with 
that the life careers of students is within the 
eul- scope of the bureau of vocational guidance 

the and research. Studies of special opportu- 
olit- nity for graduates, scholarships and fellow- 
rat- ships, membership in and cooperation with 
end national and international organizations 
gul- Which study and give opportunity to the 

oo specially gifted are among the activities in- 
ens volved. 
like In addition to the work of the director 
here and the cooperation of professors of educa- 
‘ter tional psychology and social science, the 
and bureau engages the full time of two college 


women. One, the vocational secretary, whose 
graduate work is in education, bas charge 
of the office, the regular calls, correspon- 
denee, ete. The clerical assistant has charge 
of the reeords, and looks after the details 
of the part-time work. All the workers 
are engaged in adding to the store of voca 
tional information distributed to students 
and faculty, one of the most valuable of 
the services established in the three years 
of the bureau’s existence. This informa- 
tion service is being constantly extended 
not alone within the college, but into the 
community, where it has become an organ 
of interpretation of the college. These 
community branches in many cases open op- 
portunity to graduates and undergraduates, 
and serve the purpose of fostering the kind 
of acquaintance with the work of the world 
which better orient the student to the larger 
aspects of the social process. 

Cooperation with heads of departments 
centers about two crises: the choice of the 
subject of major interest; and preparation 
for placement. The advisor gives to the 
joint interest an impersonality of viewpoint 
which sometimes is needed to counteract 
departmental over-emphasis. Timely infor- 
mation as to the rate of absorption in an 
occupational field is a wholesome corrective 
against over-specialization where there is 
no future, or against too great popularity. 
On the other hand, valuable aid can be 
given by calling attention to important and 
neglected fields. The Goucher bureau has 
cooperated in building up the Latin classes. 
It has gathered material dealing with the 
post-war situation in modern languages, 
and has followed the dwindling demand for 
Spanish students in commercial houses. 
With the science departments it has empha- 
sized the increased necessity for a return 
to the study of German. It has collected 
statisties with reference to the amount and 
importance of the opportunity for those 
prepared in the several departments, and 
has been of further service through the con- 
tact with employers of the departmental 


—— 
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product in the first year out. The studies children, and _ substitute positior 
of first placement have been of great im- schools; library work; reporting and 
portance in preventing the repetition of journalistic work; apprentice work i: 
some mistakes. oratories and museums; supervised 
In the absence of immediately available work with recreational and other appr 
vocational tests for the kinds of work into welfare agencies; assistance with st 
which college students go, the bureau has cal and psychological studies, ete 


been following the work experiences ot year to year this list has been exte) 


students over a period of three years. It During the past year the closer serut 


was hoped that the study of the behavior students has cut the number to 135 
ot the student in eertain simplitied occupa- his smaller number had more ¢éalls 
tional situations which could be analyzed and earned more, $6,088.54. All tl 
might add to our ability to forecast his students earning the most maintain 
success in more complex situations. In average grade without difficulty; 
industry such studies combine the ‘‘job the number were well above average 
analysis’’ of the planning department with finding corresponds to the first year st 
the choice of workers made in the personnel when it was found that the three mer 
office. It has been the belief of the advisor of the senior class who ranked highest 
that much more needs to be known of a_ their special skills for partial self-sup; 
student than is at present recorded in col- The inclusion of summer figures brings t 
lege offices, before prognosis is possible in total number of those doing part-time 
extra-academic life. From the study of for pay up to about 200 every year, 
work experiences, more can be gathered as materially increases the amount earne 
to interests, practical knowledge, skill and adds no new features of interest bi 
technique, and to response to varied stimuli. the facet that in a number of eases the 1 
The study was to appeal to as many stu- tionship with an employer becomes set! 
dents as cared to participate, and as were some time before graduation. This n 
permitted to do so by the academic regula- that the salary for the first vear out 
tions. Selection is made with the coopera- college is that of an experienced wor 
tion of the dean and the medical advisor, An elaboration of the plan for part-tir 
further checked by the psychological tests. placement of the apprentice type 
No student whose work is below grade or already been described in some deta 
whose health is below normal will be aec- print.* With the apprentice and super 
cepted. vision is combined a follow-up throug! 
During the first year of this organized first year of all placements. In ord 
study of undergraduate part-time work, to check on the efficacy of this combi 
1921-22, during the college year, and ex- tion, a five year follow-up will be carr 
cluding summer placements, the bureau out on the first class with whom the expe! 
made 464 placements at part-time and ap- ment was fully earried out, the class w! 
prentice work. The amount reported as was graduated in 1922. Of the number 1 
earned by 163 students was $2,490.99. The the class, 152, there have been 27, or ! 
range of work included: stenography, typ- per cent., who have married. In the s 
ing and filing, much of the work for pro- or closely related work to that first t 
fessors and research workers; clerical work up there were in the second year 0! 
in banks and business houses as well as in record 106, or 70 per cent., with on!) 
college offices ; executive and sales work in 2 Pedagogical Seminary, September, 192 
department stores; tutoring and care of cational Guidance Magazine, March, 1924. 
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cent., who reported that they had 
their plans completely since leav- 


The follow-up on this class 
-vear period is 100 per cent., so 

ational picture leaves no 
There 


for this 


may have been 


class being par- 
matriculated in 
before the 
the Youth 

A study 


indicate 


It was 

become ‘‘‘set’’ 
unrest which we eall 

was well under way. 

1923. 
1922 


vocational 


ePXT class. would 


lass of was more serious 
standpoint 
1923. Un- 


the country’s prosperity is re- 


from the 


succeeding class, 


n answers to the question, ‘‘ What 


1 going to do when you leave eol- 
The answers to this question cor- 
so directly with the prosperity of 
that we eall the column marked 

ried, traveling or at home,’’ the pros- 
But 


ng a decrease in youthful serious- 


office statisties. 


column in 


the memory of the war fades, there 
return to such occupational vague- 
s was a commonplace of the ante- 
period, when only 20 of 101 seniors of 


ass of 


1918 expressed a vocational 


Analysis of voeational interviews with 


freshman elass gave the following re- 


] 


In Ciass 
re spond 


interviewed 


270 interviews 


Report on 


mber with voeational choice, including 


e of major 
choice, but 


er with no vocational 


th choice 


of major 
r with no vocational choice 


270 


ul of Applied Psycholoquy: A Vocational 
st Test, by Kathryn McHale, Dept. of Edu 


roucher College, June, 1924. 


In view of the fact that 


Goucher women who go int 


per cent., stays fairly constant 


ar to year, it is of Interest 


some 


’ 


that 83, or 30 per cent. of these fre 


suv they are going to teach an artick 
1924, 


ttention to 


In SCHOOL AND Society, February 16 
Dr. Agnes 


the statistics showing the high number of 


Low Rogers ealls a 


Goucher vraduatt Sin teaching as compared 
with Barnard, Radcliffe, Smith and We! 


lev, and analyzes the results of th 


alertness tests of freshman students who 


later teach. The group studied showed a 


sample of graduates turning to 


There 


in the environment of a college which draws 


random 


this vocation. are factors present 


so largely on a southern population which 


differentiate it from the colleges farther 


north. The social stigma attaching to other 


kinds otf work than teaching still aff 


many students from the south, along 
the fact that there is not the 
opportunity for 


range ol 


trained women in many 


states This is side 


southern 
On the other hand, the 


one 
story. 
vice in teaching is insistent as the new edu 
eational programs are formulated in sout! 
ern states. Goucher has performed a ser 
vice to education in giving training in kin 
which 


dergarten and secondary education 


interests the undergraduate and sends her 
out unusually well equipped as a teacher 

Observation of the simpler work open to 
the college man and woman indicates that 
tucked away under the complexity of mod 
life there is 
approximates the tasks of an earlier day 
the 


included the boy 


ern work to be found which 


when division of labor in small shop 


and household and gir! 
In great business institutions there is work 
for a glorified errand boy who can keep 
himself busy while looking with compre 
the 


ean be repeated in other fields. 


This illustration 
Wi are all 


anotner 


hension at process. 
of us interested from one cause or 
in the difficulties attendant on the preserva 


tion of the home under modern social and 
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industrial conditions. Much of the content 


of case work courses deals with this prob- 


lem. Among families of a more self-re- 


specting class some of the problems of the 
care of children are present, and one of 
the most frequent calls coming into a ecol- 
placement office is for a student who 


Such 


lege 
will assist In the care of children. 
calls have usually been looked upon as de- 
void of significant content, and have been 
given to those who needed money with lit- 
tle care as to choice. In a city in which 
industry has depleted the number of those 
in service and has therefore left a heavy 
burden on mothers, these calls have been 
increasing until the bureau decided to make 
a research study which would settle the 
possible vocational importance of such 
work. 

During the year 1923-24, there were 565 
ealls for students to come to Baltimore 
homes to take charge of the household dur- 
ing the absence of the mother. Some of 
these involved tutoring and the supervision 
of play. Aside from the care of the tele- 
phone no household duties were included. 
It was a request for a person who could 
assume responsibility to relieve the wife 
and mother. The question of protection 
and chaperonage of the student was as- 
sured before the family was accepted as 
After all rejections there were 
the bureau who 


eligible. 
165 
asked for this service. 

A few of these placements were found 
to have some vocational importance. One 
child in habits of ap- 
Several su- 


families known to 


student trained a 
plication and concentration. 
pervised the play of groups. 
French with children for several hours a 
week. Another taught a deficient child. 
Still another stayed as much as she could 
with a child who had recently lost her 


One spoke 


mother. 

The conclusion reached from this study 
is that such work under our present social 
the maintenance of 


conditions, in which 
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the family presents many problems, 
rood deal of sociological but not mue 
cational value. Students perform a 
munity service of very high value in re! 
ing young mothers who hesitate to 
their children with servants, and wh 
deeply grateful for the relief from re 
which comes to them with 
that 


keeping of sensible and eultured 


sibility 


knowledge their homes are in 


On the part of the student 


women. 
an easy way to earn; instead of interf 
with study, it often exchanges the 
and activity of the residence hall for 
quiet of a library, where there is 
interruption beyond the occasional 
phone call. But from the standpoint 
college bureau interested in voeation 
periment, the service to be kept on its | 
ent plane is too expensive in both time ar 
money. It takes too much of the time of 
trained worker to make the appointn 
and investigations, and to make sure 
conditions are met. An attempt w 
made to hand over the eard ecatalogw 
some reputable agency like the city Y 
C. A., with a twinge of sympathy for t 
young housekeepers. So far as the bu 
has been able to learn, this is the first tir 
that a study has been made of such :; 
vice. It is regretfully abandoned wv 
belief that some cooperative plan betw 
students and young married women 
possibility when a social ethic is att: 
that the 
close scrutiny of placement. 

At the close of the third year of the « 
tence of this bureau it is evident that 


will lessen expense entailed 


work has just begun. 
do for many students on probation, 
whom the inspiration of the life e¢ 
motive may be the stimulation ne 
There is advice to give the student 
the 


needs 


maintain necessary acad 
standing, but 
to schools of industrial arts. 


slow development of the requisite am 


ean not 


who informatio: 





There is a work t 


There is the 
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1aintance with students in order to 
help. The achievement of a svstem al proposal. 
rds which will be adequate and not At the general conte 
nvolved is also a slow process. But Mrs. H. J. Everleig! 
. . report showing a mark 
n no longer be in doubt that vocational ~. = Som 
, . : ship to about 500. 
nee in the college is not only a win- 
ot a wide Canvass, 


through which the college student 
was still considerabl 


out into the world, but is one of the lt Tail alta alia 
erating agencies for the attainment of j,ent of nursery schools 
Millan, president of the 
Iva L. PeTers M. E. Chignell gave reports 
rk OF ECONOMICS AND work being 
IONAL ADVISER, GOUCHER Bradford. 
EGE, BALTIMORE, MD. reported upot 


] ] 


s10n was devoted to reports ol 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS work in America. Miss E He 
een Edwards, Miss Ruth Niy 
iE BRITISH NURSERY SCHOOL oon Keawards, Mies Hi 


Richards, all of whom hav 
CONFERENCE 


nursery schools in the Unite 
ritish Nursery School Association held attendance as delegates to the 
conference at Bradford, England, was being held in their native count: 
une 27 to 30. The program included a Henton reported on the Merrill—Palmer 
m by the Lord Mayor of Bradford, a of Detroit; Miss Edwards on work in Ne 
ss meeting and conference of the members City, and Miss Niven on the Cambridg 
association, a garden party and a publie — sery School. 
g at the Technical College Hall. The con- The public session of the conference 
» was remarkably well attended and there attended by local people, an 
nsiderable local interest shown by the enlivened by demonstrations of 
ns of Bradford. The organization of the are characteristic of British 
ference was under the direction of Miss Margaret MeMillan, who for ten 
ce Owen, who has been a leader in the teacher at Bradford, and holds a key 
ery school movement and who conducts a made a stirring talk on the social nec 
ng school for nursery school teachers at the nursery school and the urgent need of 
hester. schools in industrial centers 


rhe British Nursery School Association has Miss Lilian De Lissa, prin 


nteresting origin. It was only recently Training College, Gipsy Hill, London, 


led as a result of restrictive measures which educational values and methods of th 
placed upon nursery schools on account — school. 
the Geddes axe. Although these schools had Dr. William Leach, under secretary 
legalized by the Fisher Education Act of for the present Labor government, rea 
1918, their natural growth was hampered by sage from Mr. Trevelyan and urged 
tions placed upon them by the central educational authorities take more 
tional authority. Out of an expenditure itiative in petitioning for grants 
£70,000,000 in education in 1922-23, only nursery schools. 
‘476 was spent on nursery schools. The Dr. Arnold Gesell, of Yale Universit 
ford conference therefore greeted with ap- of the nursery school movement in Ame 
ise a message from Mr. C. P. Trevelyan, its emphasis on scientific investigation 
M.P., Minister of Education, in which he clearly pointed out the different ways in whicl 
pressed a conviction of the value of nursery had been close relations between England 
is and a readiness to consider sympatheti- America in the development of pre 


a proposal for their development. A com- _ cation. 
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THE ELEVENTH NATIONAL RECREA~ 
TION CONGRESS 


THI leventh National Recreation Congress 


is called by the Playground and Recreation As- 
the 


the 


sociation otf America at height ot the na- 


tion’s appreciation ot values ot recreation. 


Individuals, groups and communities are real- 
vital a torce tor 


izing now as never betore how 


and education 1s 


Nearly 700 American 


health, happiness, morality 


the right sort of play. 
cities maintaim directed play centers and over 
12,000 men and women are employed as recrea- 
tion directors. President Coolidge’s conference 
on outdoor recreation last May was an impor- 
tant torward step. 

This year’s recreation congress convenes in 
Atlantie City 
Roosevelt, Jr., 


will be 
Roosevelt’s father helped to found the Play- 


Theodore 
the 
one ot the principal speakers. Mr. 


trom October 16 to 21. 


assistant secretary of navy, 


ground and Reereation Association of America 
in 1906 and was its first honorary president. 
the 


be reviewed. 


public 


The eighteen years’ progress ol 


recreation movement will Stress 


will be placed upon individualizing recreation 
to fit various types of persons or groups, as well 
as upon community planning for leisure time 
The congress will diseuss just what 
kind of the 


man, the housewife, the coal miner, the machin- 


activities. 


recreation is needed by business 


ist, the student and other classes of workers. 
“What constitutes an adequate recreation life 

for children and for adults of different ages?” 

will be among the questions answered. Subjects 


to be discussed include physical efficiency, fam- 


ily recreation, camping, real estate and play- 


grounds, objectives in community recreation and 
the community art movement. 

The 1923 recreation congress was attended by 
567 delegates from 41 
interested in attending this year should get in 
touch with the Recreation Congress Committee, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


states. Those who are 


MALNUTRITION OF CHILDREN IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Tire malnutrition of children in the United 
States constitutes a serious health problem, aec- 
cording to the New York Association for Im- 
vroving the Condition of the Poor, which for 
the last four and a half years has been testing 
various methods of combating this evil. Some 
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ot the tacts ascertained from the society’s st 
are included in a statement 


It is set forth that among 2,151 


recently given 
apparel 
well children examined in the medical e¢lini 
the society 636, or 30 per cent., were diag 


The 


etftective methods ot 


as malnourished. society is 


seeking 
most correcting habit 
eating or living which cause malnutrition. 
has issued a monograph entitled “Food to: 
Family,” containing suggestions for pro 
feeding as a means of insuring proper nutri 

This condition of malnutrition is not du 
insuflicient tood, but to the constant use o 


properly chosen tood or the inability ot 


body to make use of the food eaten becaus 
insulheient rest, sunshine or physica 
lects. It 


fire or industrial accidents, the report of the 


air, 
these children were in dange1 

clety says, every safety device and prevé 
measure known would be urged to protect t! 
Although the effects of 
slower, often much more indirect and much 


malnutrition are 1 


dramatic than those from fire or accidents, | 
are even more deplorable because of the la: 
number affected and the lingering misery 
sulting. 

To ascertain what are the principal caus 
malnutrition, the society analyzed the condit 
of 275 families among those which its nutrit 
that 


families required instruction in the preparat 


bureau is now assisting. Of number 


of the proper food; 198 needed assistanc 
the planning of meals; 46 families had t 
helped in marketing, because simple foods, 
tirely strange to them, were recommen 
while special diets had to be planned for 
families. Only 27 families needed financial 


sistance to provide adequate food. Gre 
economy was found to be necessary in 44 1 
lies, while in 60 families assistance took 
form of helping them to readjust expenditures 
Other problems found responsible for ma! 
nutrition Indifference, 


and no one at home to look after the children, 


were: women working 
living conditions too congested, resulting i 
adequate rest and improper ventilation, 4 


mother ill. 


A SURVEY OF THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS 


THe work of theological 
United States and Canada is summed up i: 


1 
+} 


seminaries in 
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a survey recently made by 
Social and Religious Research. The 
‘ed 161 institutions and was directed 
; It tound some semi 
grade and numerous short 
others, including a tendency 
and institutional in 

divisiveness 

ision ot the scientific The report conciudes that 


in finaneial accounting. naries “could searcel y a ialifv as ed 
‘h are available,” the report titutions, since they neither speak the 


justify the widely spread popular r use the methods of modern educatio 
there is a falling off in the 


men studying for the ministry THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL 
h hurches.” According BUDGET 


te en 
approximately 9,000 theolog en 
PI ‘ [Tue Board of Eduea 


the United States, or one for 
: approved a budge 
chureh members On the other nina 
: ‘ lor next 
e main problem is not one of adequate Pepsi: 
‘ ting held o 


; 


of high quality.” Less than halt 


budget approval, the salary 
seminary students whose records he : 
‘ liam J. O’Shea, superintender 


the institute had college de 

approved. According to the resolut 

seminaries, it found, do not even 
by the board members, Superintend 

ol graduation as an entrance re- aan 

salary will jump from $12,000 a vea 

on January 1, 1925, and on Janu: 


the failure of seminaries “to set es ' 
$5,000 raise will fix his annual 
high or even approximately uni sa mt 
be $20,000. The resolution or 
e requirements,” the report says: . . 
, sented by Arthur S. Some 
few seminaries scrutinize carefully board’s finance and budget 
preparation of incoming students in dissent bv the board. It 
j 


ls usually prevailing elsewhere. f 


Gaal of monevs needed for 


men not only do not have the previous {he eehool svstem for the 
ally demanded; they do not have the , 


. _ 
carry on successfully so impor For general school fur 


sk as that of the ministry. They are often Purposes, $100,711,493; 


In many cases they are men who oard’s retirement systet 
- work. demption of special rever 
the acquisition of sites and 
rs for the Institute of Social and _ struction of buil 
Research reported that, in seminaries that the school fund 
the course of the study, libraries $2,898,143 over 1924 
sometimes found locked and unheated, 
Of outstanding interest was the appro. 


little to indicate workshop conditions.” ee et? ; 
: the board of the report of the School survey 
etures heard were “often rhetorical, . m1 } 
} ” 1 1 » Committee. This report recommends that tet 
‘, hortatory sermons. 1e “goodness . . . 
‘ : : thoy out-of-New York educators be 
me of the seminaries is described as “a. : es 
. In the cooperative and constructiy scnool sul 
ed kind, not always recognized by the . . 
: ‘ vey. President Ryan gave the rea 
the street; a goodness achieved by the , , 
e. ‘ “ f committee, consisting of himss 
acceptance of precepts often made for , va. } 
I -- ' tendent W. J. O’Shea, wished these particul: 


, 


times and people.’ The report adds: oan 
Por I : surveyors. The list includes L. R. 
» of the seminaries are virtually untouched of Washington, D. C., now education: 


progress and method of science. They are_ ist of the United States Navy; Superintend 
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t, of Manchester, N. H., for nine Federation of Labor seek and promot: 
years until this summer superintendent at means of restoring full municipal or loc: 
Evansville, Ind.; Edwin C. Broome, superin- trol over public libraries, no matter by 
tendent of schools for Philadelphia; Jesse D. such institutions were founded or finance 
Burks, of Berkeley, Calif., who has had ex According to the New York Post, it w 
tended experience as governmental investigator at the headquarters of the Carnegie F 
of organization and procedure tor the United tion, at New York, that the statements 
States War Department and States in the report of the librarians to the Ame 
Treasury; D. B. Corson, superintendent ot Federation of Labor in Atlantic ¢ 
chools in Newark, N. J.; Stuart A. Courtis, “absolutely preposterous” and would 1 
head of the Detroit Teachers’ ‘ollege; A. L. dienified by a reply. 

Farmer, of Des Moines, lowa, now planning a Officials pointed out, however, that as 
large school for orphans of Yeomen; E. A. » last dollar was paid on each one 
Fitzpatrick, of Madison, Wis., executive secre 1,804 libraries in the United States and ( 
tary to the Wisconsin State Board of Eduea assisted by the foundation, full control of 
tion; Payson Smith, state commissioner of edu Laaathiaatiaen passed at once to the truste 
cation for Massachusetts, and Paul G. Stetson, hoard. appointed by the municipality 
superintendent of schools in Dayton, Ohio. The foundation thereafter has no conn 
with it whatever, either in administratio: 


THE CARNEGIE PUBLIC LIBRARIES replacement of equipment or literature. 


THE administrative system of the great public 


libraries founded by philanthropists, and spe THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE DISs- 
cifieally the Carnegie Foundation chain of such TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


institutions, was assailed in a report submitted TH 


: following resolutions have been ad 
on August 6 by the Librarians’ Union of the ‘ : , 
hPa, é respectively, by the National Educatio: 
American Federation of Labor to the executive 2 ‘ : 
ciation and the Ameriean Library Asso: 

council of the federation. It is charged that: : 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL | 
‘ornecie rearies ¢ » > . the 
Carnegie libraries are not controlled by tl TION ASSOCIATION, THROUGH ITs LiprRs 


nicipe s ic hey exis ani whic! 
municipalities in which they exist and to u DEPARTMENT, ON JULY 1. 1924 


they have been given. Such libraries are controlled 
by boards of trustees in no sense responsible to the WHrreas, The action of the National Ed 
people but appointed instead by the foundation Association in successive resolutions asking t 

gress of the United States for better sup; 


themselves or subject to their approval. Such con 
trol is perpetual the publie schools of the District of Colum! 
Public moneys, appropriated by cities and states the end that they might serve as a model for t 
pass out of the control of the givers immediately nation has most favorably affected the 
: ati » district anc e ‘Infn) ; 
and are administered by the foundation or their *'0" of the district and been helpful in 
trustees cessful campaign for increased appropriati( 

y — . > . : ‘ com « — ; Veni 
There is rapidly coming into being a system un WuereAs, Public libraries are an integ 
? S . > slie 7 ont} ‘ > ste ‘ 1e 
der which only books approved in a certain manner of the public : lucational 7 agar and tl 
Congress creating the Publie Library of th 


trict of Columbia declared it to be ‘‘a sup} 
of the public educational system’’ of the Dist 


may be placed on the shelves of public libraries 
administered by foundations. This amounts to a 


censorship and is so intended. An unjust certifi ‘ : 
of Columbia, and, 


WHEREAS, The Public Library of the Dis 


of Columbia is inadequately supported, part 


cation of libraries has come into being and is being 
urged generally as a law of the future. The system 


already exists by law in three states. gg Teen eg. -. 
cause publie institutions of Washington 


: : . pendent for appropriations upon the Cong! 
Submitting its report at the annual conter- the Ualted Ginten in which the Dilstslet eof | 
ences of the executive council, at Atlantie City, jin has no representation, and partly 

the Librarians’ Union urged, among other members of Congress, whose library requit 
things, that library employees become subject are fully met by the Library of Congress, 


to the Civil Service, and that the American fully appreciate the library needs of th 
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* IS] 
' . . 
ftobert ¢ ollege, Constal 


pe lled trom Tur Key. 


ganda, and the 

nople requ sted the princips lo 
to send the protessor aw: 

first refused, but 

to close the college, he 


S irces 
Dr. Henry Lovis Si 
ations with the public 
ington and Lee University, h: 


the best American 


seriously ill in Johns Hopkins 


timore, following a relapse 
turned home from another 
had been taken after being 1! 


mobile accident. 


PRESIDENT Jacosp L. N 

largely be . 
: vears’ connection with Blin 
governing city and - 
has resigned and Dr. Benjamin 


been appointed in his plac 


appropriations 

gress of the United States, and, 
The half-million residents of Wash . : 
. Dr. WALTER Lynwoop fF 


must depend upon the publie library for 
: of the college of ar and sc 


*e, and ean not borrow books from 
of Congre a one by the Mem 
] 


rress; and, 


University, Nashville, Tenn., has 
' manent dean of the college, 
rhe American Library Association, in Charles Joseph Turck, secretary of t 
as a standard the , 00 per of law at Vanderbilt, has been appointed 
nable minimum revenue for main of the law school of the University of Kentu 
od public library system, and the : 
rr the support of the Publie Library Proressor Artuur L, OveNWwe! 
halt been acting head of the department ot 


District of Columbia is less than one 


standard minimum; and, tion at Lindenwood College, St. Char 
] 


Library of » natio has been appointed permanent head ot 


10t lag behind the best standards partment. 


g 
vice but on the contrary should ex- > a 
Hartey W. Smita 
to American and foreign visitors the most 
of the department of 


1 publie library practice: therefore, be it ‘ 
College, Xenia, Ohio. 


That the American Library Associa 
pectfully urges upon Congress more liberal Grorce N. Tuvurston 
tions for the Publie Librar the Dis ; 
- e Public Library of the Dis education at Ohio Wesleyan I 
Columbia and the inauguration of plans 
ap ; been promoted to an assistant prof 
develop in the capital of the nation a 
library system that will exemplify the best PrRoFessor CARROLL S. ALDEN has been 
in methods and standards of library admin- poted to be head of the department of 


lish at the United States Naval Academy at 





oe Annapolis, a chair made vacant by the recent 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND death of Dr. C. Alphonso Smit] 
NEWS the only department of the acade 


’ , ‘ . . a eivilian presides. 
Miss Virernta C. GrupeRSLEEVE, dean of I 


rd College, has been elected president ol Dr. THomas W. TuRNER, prote 
International Federation of University at Howard University, Washington, D 
en, to sueceed Professor Caroline F. E. accepted the headship of the departm 


zeon, of the University of London. biology at Hampton Institute, Va 
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CK, ol the 


lectures on “The supernat 


under the at Johns Hopkins University. 


ot anatomy, 
University 


ged sixty-eig] 


. C. Futrall, of : hacia 
J. Harold Gold ) 


She pi rd Ne) hool, Lyn l, 


d secretary for the Uni ring from the serv 
la Survey, has been ap Aucust " 
. 4 ius #, Al 
LIZA E. Doy.e, 
school teacher in New York 
her eightieth year. 


Miss ANNA M. Garces, for forty ve: 


rT OVE vp JOHN < STO ae ve ‘ } 1 r 7) 
THe hk ERI I O} KF’. | rON has been : teacher in the public schools ot Zanesvil 


0 te re ie 0 AD ols 1o Se ) $ } 
pointed president of Loyola High School, Bal- died on August 4, aged sixty-three years 


timore rhe Reverend Joseph A. MecEneany, 
. ‘RANI Sco tor " 

president of both Loyola High Sehool and FRANK N. § a. ~ 
Lovola College for ars, will devote all in the Brooklyn schools and in recent ye: 


nected with the manual training departm« 
Public School 175, East New York, di 
he Pan-American Union Aygeust 1, aged fifty-two years. 
Juana Molina, whose ap 


his attention 


pointment he assistant seeretaryship of can Georgi . Representa 
publie edue: n Nicaragua was recently had before it a favorable report from 
I dueatio In Nlearagut as cen ‘ 
> mittee on edueatio ma bi o withdr: 
announced In SCHOO! AND SOCIETY, 1S unable 7 educ —~ a 2 nll ' , hdra 
state funds fr ‘ > school or o 
to accept the appointment, “ ate funds from any school or « 
at which the Darwinian or any 
with which she is under e : 
] 
, volutlo Is taught. 
will not release her. : . igh 
the Kentucky law. 
Four new professors have been appointed at 
. " rn f ag ¥ "( ; }) f ho »] ; } 
Leeds University, England: J. R. R. Tolkien, We learn from The Sel Board J 
: . = that an anti-nenotiem amendment passed by 
te he professor of Envlish lancuage: Dr. C. E. that an anti-nepotism amendment passed 
, aA Missouri legislature, : ss not on op 
Gough, to be professor of German; Dr. A. Missouri legislature, applies not only to |} 
} on " > ° fF ers . , ] vere ¢ » ets > . 0 
Hamilton Thompson, to be professor of medie- © ¢eTS OF employees ol the state or p 
> subdivisio " rs > se oard 
val history, and Dr. S. Brodetsky, to be pro- ubdivision, but to members of school boa 
" - | Tg 
‘ > »s > > "OV Ss at ¢ ) 
fessor of applied mathematics. well. The amendment provides that any } 
officer or employee of the state, or of 
Javip Morrison, lecturer 1 rie : = 
' Da RISON, le urer m logie in the political subdivision thereof who shall, by v 
, nited College and in University College, of the office or employment, have the right 
Jundee, has been offered the professorship : . 
' n offered the profe a hip of ame or appoint any person to render se1 
moral philosophy at St. Andrews University, 


Seotland. 


to the state, and who shall name or appoint 
such service any relative within the 

LioneL Stantey Rice Byrne, one of the degree, shall thereby forfeit his or her 
assistant masters at Eton College, England, is of employment. The law will affect 1 
about to terminate his connection with the eol- schools where directors have appointed 
lege. He became a master in 1889, and for tives as teachers. Next year new teachers 
the past 21 years has had charge of the depart- be appointed to take the places of thes 
ment of modern languages. tives. 


WALTER DE LA Mare will deliver the Francis A proGRAM has been presented to the 
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he Massachusetts 
which would involve a 
t tuberculosis 
a million dollars. 


00.000 ehildren 


disease Oo! 
r stages Ful y 


vy 110.000 school 


been exposed 
condition i 


} 
children will be 


treated. About 9,000 
to Of limiting th 


WILLIAMS COLI 


will probably be removed 
tivities in which a s 


will be under more hygienic 
ike part. With the 


the college Il 
the Institute of Arts 
Sgr E number of undergr: 
nees of Columbia University, the organ , 
' appointed a commiutt 

rough which various types of the uni f 
. present a plan ol 

sion activity PEReEM, was over sisted of three seni 
le past year, according to a re 
by Milton J. Davies, director of 


tute. He Says that one of the most 


director of athletics 
been worked out by 


the council. 


phases of our atten Mew 
wd 0 ra 


1f education among ; 
; 5 place, all tl 


Iso into adult life. » adds: 
“— = rated upon a point basis. 
-y in education seems to have 
y in education set to ni into three seasons, 
rather than retarded by } 
. provision 1s made 
war left in its wake frig] , 
no student shall engage in mor 
in the econom > 
1 . and one maior activities, or ! 
ed attention in 
7 > ior oO Ss. 1IoOse ~;OSITIONS 
education of every minor ne Phe ' pt 
ssion in the unprecedenté which are rated by the commi 
ges and universities, and by the unprece three are termed “ma 


nterest on the part of adults in social and 


questions of national and international 


“minor.” 


7: sedi ie — == : 
" In brief, the war ent the whok 000. a program for develop ne 


ing and old, to school again. } } | 
and research work of the Johns 


University has recently created a versity and the Johns Hopkins Ho 


joint commission for the purpose of nounced. The program wa 
ng the problems of student organization committee headed by Daniel 


of student life with a view of proposing of the Baltimore and Ohio R: 
and means for the betterment of the con- to finance a series of develop: 
ns that make for the education of stu- a survey begun in 1920. The 


outside of the classrooms and laboratories be undertaken in connectii 
he university. The president of the univer- the university’s first ha 

| be the chairman of this commission, entire program includes a series « 

h will contain three members of the board ultimately will call for an expen 

stees, the president of the general alumni 500,000. Of the initial $16,350,000 « 


an SQ Ba5 OOO 


tion and two other alumni appointed by involved in the program, 
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ready been raised, leaving a little less than $8,- 


000,000 to be obtained within twelve months. 


The fund in hand includes the following gifts: 
the 


school for nurses, for endowment of the school ; 


$85,000 trom graduates of the hospital’s 
$400,000 trom the General Education Board for 
a pathological laboratory; $400,000 from Mrs. 
Wortham 
$2,000,000 trom the Carnegie Corporation tor 


Mr. 


Edueation 


Luey James, for a woman’s clinic; 


a new dispensary; $2,000,000 and 
Mrs. Henry Phipps, the 
Board, Edward S. Harkness and interested Bal- 
the Phipps Psychiatrie Clinie, 
and from the 
Board toward the expansion program of the 


Medical School. 


lrom 
General 


timoreans for 


$3,500,000 General Edueation 


Tue Carnegie Corporation has turned over to 
the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh an $8,000,- 
000 addition to the endowment for the eduea- 
tional work of the institute. The gift had been 
under consideration for four years, it is stated, 
because of the handicap under which the insti- 
tute found itself as a result of the war-time de- 
preciation of the The corporation 


required the institute to make certain changes 


eurrencey. 


in its educational scheme with regard to other 
schools in the Pittsburgh district, and also stip- 
ulated alterations in its financial policy. In 
commenting on the gift, President Samuel H. 
Church, head of the institute, said: 

This is the largest gift ever made at one time 
for Pittsburgh education, and is one of the largest 
ever made in the history of the world. It makes 
the total amount given to the Carnegie Institute, 
by Mr. Carnegie and the Carnegie Corporation, 
$38,000,000. 

There is still a further gift of $8,000,000 to be 
paid during the next twenty years on condition that 
the trustees of the Carnegie Institute raise $4,000,- 


000 from other sources. 


SCHOLARSHIPS for students in mechanical and 
electrical courses at several engineering schools 
and societies have been established by the will 
of Benjamin G. Lamme, formerly chief engi- 
neer of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company. Mr. Lamme left a 
fund of $15,000 to provide for the scholarships, 
and $6,000 for a gold medal to be given annu- 


ally to graduates for meritorious work in engi- 


has 


neering. 


THE annual financial and statistical report of 
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S. Board of Education for the fiscal] 


the U. 
calendar year 1922, prepared by the Divisio: 
Statistics and Bureau of Finance, has ree 
come from the press. It is a book of 150 
detail 


penditures of the board. 


showing in great the activities and 
Among the points 


lustrated by charts or tables are the fina 


transactions of the board during the fiscal 
calendar year of 1922, comparative financi: 
hibit for the years 1918-1921, accumulated 
of school plant at the end of each calendar 
1906 to 1922 


various activities for the vear 1922 and a « 


from annual per capita costs 


parison with the years 1913-1921, structural 
ficiency of play and the classification of seh 
buildings, average daily attendance in day 

mentary schools, average daily attendance ir 
day activities in the 
cities of the United States and relation of 


schools, leading twent 
annual eost of physical maintenance to thi 
cumulated cost of school buildings and eq 


A real estate section is ineluded in 


ment. 
report, showing facts as to properties acquir 
during 1922, and additional information as 

properties acquired prior to 1922. 

Edu 


teachers’ salaries in Spokane County, Was! 


AccorDING to the Jnter-Mountain 


ton, for 1924-25, were recently fixed as follo 


Inexperienced teachers with less than two years’ 


professional training, $100 a month; n 
graduates without teaching experience, $110 
month; college graduates with four years 

professional training, or an A.B. degree, $145 
month. Experienced teachers will receive 3° 
month for every year of experience in additi 


to their regular salary. 

A MOVEMENT for higher salaries for profes 
sors in the and technical high 
schools has been inaugurated in Spain. Thi 
professors, it is pointed out by The Liberal, 1 


universities 


ceive an average of 4,000 pesetas annually, or 
about the same as an ordinary clerk in an offic 
When the salaries were fixed the value of 4/0 
pesetas was between four and five times as ! 

as to-day. As a result, many professors | 
been obliged to seek other means of earni 


living and now are found in all sorts o! 


ployment. 

Tue Minister of Public Instruction of | 
has placed at the disposal of the rector o! 
University of Chile the sum of 50,000 pesos 
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led in teaching material, lectures and 
showing the evil effects of alcoholism. 
ector of primary education will receive 


pesos for similar instruction. 


recent meeting of the London Teachers’ 
tion, a resolution was adopted urging 

ass in an elementary school should ex- 
It was stated that there were 
50 and 60 


hildren. 
sses in London with between 
orst districts. 


and that the largest classes were 


vernment of Punjab, India, is seri- 

acking the colossal problem of illiter- 
Seventy thousand boys were added to the 
1921-22 and 150,000 in 


but it is exceedingly diffieult to keep 


rollment in 
school. Three fifths of them drop out 
ring the seeond class, and fewer than 


continue to the fourth class. Fven 


ho remain long enough to be classed 
te, many relapse, after leaving school, 
A be- 


r has been made in adult education, and 


ass of illiterates about them. 


ipils who show competence and enthu- 


ften attain literacy after six months’ 


peers’ and peeresses’ schools of Tokyo, 
have hitherto been reserved for the chil- 

the nobility and other privileged classes, 

m the beginning of the next school year 
pupils of all ranks provided they can 
the entrance examinations. 


MPULSORY school-attendance law in Italy 


des for attendance for children between 
ages of 6 and 14 years in day or evening 
Under the previous law, the age limit 

ars. The parents or guardians and 

are held responsible for the child’s 

lance at school. Parents desiring to have 

| educated outside the public schools must 


ve that they are able to do so, and the child 


iired to pass a public school examination 
Blind and deaf- 
ite children also are required to attend school, 


reaching the age of 14. 


tter until the age of 16; special schools 

| he established for both these groups. Each 
year the mayor is required to prepare a list of 
hildren of school age and post it in all public 
es one month before the beginning of the 
vear. After the opening of the schools, 

Tru- 


list is compared with the school rolls. 
s punishable by a fine. 


THE relation of the cinematograph 


sub ect ot iscussion 


of Nation 


Intellectual Cooperation Commission at Geney 


lectual life was a 


concluding session of the 


>witzerland. The commission decided that 
time was opportune tor the publ eation 
international catalogue of scientifie film 
also favored the convening of an 
motion-picture congress to study part 
the scientific, artistic and educational 
involved in the development ot film 
further advocated an international exposit 
of scientific and educational photography, both 


The 


solved to gather documents on 


fixed and moving. commission next re 
the educational 
th the 


pro 
Spec al 


organization of different countries, and w 
object ot the 


decided to form a 


encouraging exchange 
fessors and students, 
committee to stimulate the work of the bodies 
arranging for such exchanges. This comm 
is composed of Dr. H. A. Holland, 
president; Professor Henri Bergson, of France, 
Professor Gilbert England, Dr. 
Inaso Nitobe, of Japan, and Dr. Vernon Kel 
logg, secretary of the National Research Coun 
of the United States. 

More than 
children 
Aid 


extent of proving 


ittee 


Lorentz, of 


Murray, of 


three fourths of the 910 
New York State 


made 


“place d 


out” under the 


Charities Association good to the 
“capable of managing their 
affairs with ordinary prudence,” according to 
a study covering three and a half years made 
with the help of the Laura Spelman Rocke 
feller Foundation. The study showed that chil 
dren placed young in foster homes do better 
than those placed older. Eighty-six per cent. 
of those placed under 5 years made good, while 
the general percentage, including all the chil 
One important factor 


It was found that 


dren, was 77 per cent. 
was the family background. 
80 per cent. of those whose backgrounds were 
bad Sometimes the 


parents were prostitutes, thieves or 


known came from ones. 
incomp 
tents of one sort or another. Even some chil 
dren from shiftless and apparently stupid par 
ents proved able to take formal education and 
turned out well. The report asserts that mate 
rial comforts were not the determining factor in 
the development of these children, but that it 


was the kind of relationship that developed be 


tween foster parent and child which determined 


development. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE were elected upon the subsequent establish: 


ot the chapter in the institution from 


PHI BETA KAPPA AND SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 


they graduated, and doubtless in most 





solely on the basis of their undergraduat 
Tue third edition of “American Men of Sci- ords. Hence it appears that somewhat 
ence”! contains biographical sketches of nearly than twice as many starred scientists wer 
10,000 scientists. Of this number, 1,000 have excellent all-around students as to win ] 
been selected as the most meritorious and have Beta Kappa as the number who were not 
been starred. The selection was done by secret students. In other words, the one tenth « 
ballot; the leading 200 botanists, for example, of the men students eligible for the Ke 
being requested to check the botanists whose contributed fully twice as many eminent 
work had the greatest scientific merit. The tists as the remaining nine tenths or so 
hundred who had the largest number of votes men graduates of these institutions. 
were starred. By the same method, 175 chem- Thus it appears that Phi Beta Kappa 
ists, 150 physicists, 150 zoologists, 100 geolo- bers have contributed signally to the adva 
gists and smaller numbers of the investigators ment of science by research. This study 
in other fields were selected, the numbers being one more bit of evidence of the great valu 
proportionate to the numbers of active workers society of the comparatively small proporti 
in each, of students who win the golden Key.  T! 
Phi Beta Kappa is won by students whose men who have the ability and the peérsever 
general scholarship is high. It is not enough to do excellent work in all their work ir 
to be a phenomenal student in chemistry or lege have, it appears, many times the pros; 
mathematics. Consequently, many scientists of becoming leading scientific specialists in | 
have felt that Phi Beta Kappa was not an life than the average student has, and seve 
honor that they could be expected to receive, times the prospect of those students who, as | 
and the honorary scientific society of Sigma Xi dergraduates, seriously neglect part of t! 
was formed to recognize merit in specialized courses in order to specialize. 





research work. SrepHen S. Vis! 
In spite of the fact that specialization, so INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

essential to scientific recognition, and general - 

excellence in all courses taken in college are DISCUSSION 


thus seemingly opposed, incompatible, many of 
the starred scientists earned Phi Beta Kappa. 
The starred scientists have been looked up Any situation which constitutes a seri 
in the recently issued general catalogue of Phi menace to the life of the community has great 
Beta Kappa with the following notable results : social significance. Likewise any situation wh 
['wo hundred and nineteen were elected while in 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL FUNCTION 


causes a serious financial loss to the entire com 
college, 222 were elected as alumni and 77 are 
honorary members. On the other hand, only 
198 graduated from colleges having a chapter 
without receiving the Key. Of these 198 many 
attended the college from which they gradu- 
ated only one year, normally not a sufficient 
time to qualify for Phi Beta Kappa. Many 
others took a B.S. degree in institutions where 
Phi Beta Kappa is given normally only to B.A. 
students.2, Nearly all the alumni members 


munity has economic significance. Public ac 

dents cause extensive loss of life and the de- 
struction of material resources and must, there- 
fore, be ranked as a problem of both social and 
economic significance. The major portion of the 
entire public accident problem is that of traf 

or highway accidents. The seriousness of t! 

problem is unquestioned, and no mass of data 
need be presented in order to emphasize its 


Y 


portance. The mere fact that during our par 
1 Edited by Cattell & Brimhall, Science Press, ticipation in the recent World War our ace'- 
Garrison, N. Y., 1921. dent casualties at home were greater than our 
2 American colleges without Phi Beta Kappa 





chapter graduated 164 of the starred scientists, entists, 146. The 77 elected as honorary members 


pe 


foreign colleges 101, and colleges which received are nearly all counted also in one of the 
chapters after the graduation of the starred sci- foregoing groups. 
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ar casualties at the front reveals a situation 
h demands urgent attention. The fact that 
imber of deaths from accidents has climbed 


a 


most 100,000 and the non-fatal accidents to 
ximately 2,500,000 is serious enough to 
rrant publie action. The seriousness of the 
dent problem, moreover, lies not merely in 
creat number of persons killed and the 
ater number of persons crippled, nor even 
the fact that these numbers are increasing 
eadily from year to year, but more particu- 
rly in the fact that the accident menace, un- 
an epidemic of disease, touches every in- 
vidual in every community—the rich as well 
as the poor, the most highly educated and cul- 
tured as well as the ignorant. 
e economie cost of accidents is greater 
is generally supposed. It is conservatively 
ated that this cost is already in excess of 
on dollars a year; the number of highway 
dents and their cost naturally increase with 
new vehicle placed on the streets and motor 
cles are now being manufactured at the rate 
e million a year. Contrary to the general 
eption, the drain on the nation’s resources 
accidents extends into every individual 
me. The cost of motor vehicle accident in- 

ance—an item of more than $200,000,000 a 
ear—like taxes is passed on to the individual 

en through inereases in the price of the 
necessities of life. The constantly increasing 

mber of eripples and dependents traceable 
directly to the highway accident problem adds 
the cost of government and to the work of 
privately eondueted relief and other social ser- 
vice agencies. 

The unfavorable effect on the morale of citi- 
zenship adds to the social significance of our 
highway accident problem. Attempts to mob or 
yneh drivers involved in such accidents are not 
nirequent occurrences. The gradual but cer- 
tain development of class distinctions and class 
hatreds by the drivers and pedestrians also must 
be reckoned with. In many sections of the 
country—particularly in eongested cities—more 
children are now being killed by traffic acci- 
dents each year than by malaria, typhoid and 
smallpox combined. Such facts as these indi- 
cate that the accident situation in America is 
of primary social significance. 

Uur problem, therefore, is not that of justify- 
ng the need of organized effort to reduce the 
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number and severity of highway accidents, but 
rather the determination of how this problem 
relates itself to school life and school activities. 
To what extent is the school responsible for 
the reduction of accidents? What opportunity 
has the school to bring about such reductions? 
What are the most effective methods by which 
safety on the highways may be brought into the 
school curriculum? What is the effect on the 
curriculum of the introduction of safety mate 
rial? These are the questions that we must 
answer. 

If we accept the function of the school, as a 
social institution, as that of eliminating social 
defects and meeting social needs, then we can 
not pass over the accident situation as exclu- 
sively the problem of other social agencies. We 
must, on the other hand, include safety instrue- 
tion as one of the school’s functions because, as 
has already been pointed out, accident preven- 
tion has become one of the important social 
needs of modern civilization. The place of 
safety instruction in the school then virtually 
settles itself; it is one of the essential features 
of child training. 

The school furthermore has an extraordinary 
opportunity of bringing about reduction of 
highway accidents not only among children but 
among adults as well. In the several communi- 
ties where carefully organized accident preven 
tion work has been carried on and where safety 
education in the publie schools has been a part 
of the effort to reduce accidents, experience has 
warranted the conclusion that at least half of 
all that has been accomplished toward the pre 
vention of accidents was accomplished through 
the publie schools. This conclusion is substan- 
tiated by innumerable evidences of the initial 
interest of parents and adult brothers and sis 
ters in accident prevention being aroused by 
the school child who has himself conceived ac- 
cidents in a new light and modified his conduct 
accordingly as a result of school instruction. 
The child becomes the instructor in the home. 
The school, therefore, has the unusual oppor- 
tunity not only of reducing the annual loss of 
child life resulting from accidents but to fune- 
tion as one of the most important factors in a 
community-wide accident prevention effort. The 
school’s interest in safety is now almost univer- 
sal in the United States. But in too many 
communities the school safety program is a 
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thing apart, rather than an integral phase of a 
carefully planned and carefully organized com 
munity-wide effort. Furthermore, the school 
effort itself 1s often spasmodic and not con- 
ceived as a fundamental school function. 

The methods by which the teaching of safety 
on the highway may be brought about most 
effectively are directly in line with modern edu- 
cational theory and practice and is fundamental 
in child education. It is neither necessary nor 
advisable to introduce safety as a new or addi- 
tional subject in the eurriculum. It has been 
found far more effective to introduce safety 
material and safety information into the exist- 
ing subjects of the curriculum at appropriate 
places. This has been introduced into the entire 
range of school subjects, language, drawing, 
arithmetic, history, reading, civies, geography, 
science instruction, ete. The incorporation of 
instruction in accident prevention in each of 
these studies is not only possible, but enriches 
the curriculum and intensifies the interest in 
school work. Accident prevention in fact be- 
comes a vital part of each subject. The value 
of this is two-fold—the use of accident data 
serves to stimulate interest in the conventional 
subjects and at the same time develops in the 
child knowledge and habits which aid him in 
avoiding accidents to himself and in preventing 
accidents to others. 

While accidents on the highways and the 
means of their prevention may become a part 
of the instruction of every subject, the instrue- 
tion belongs primarily in civies or the social 
sciences. It belongs in ecivies and the social 
studies for the reason that these subjects have, 
as a vital part of their subject-matter, the devel- 
opment of transportation and its social signifi- 
cance. Transportation in turn depends upon 
the highways. What could be more natural or 
necessary, then, than to include in civies and 
social science the study of problems of safety 
which is fundamental in highway development ? 

Granting the fact then that the school’s fune- 
tion is to assist in the general movement for the 
prevention of highway accidents, the fact that 
the school has opportunity to render such assist- 
ance, and that adequate and effective means are 


available, there remains only the question, Will 
it work? Does safety instruction in public 
schools really prevent accidents? The experi- 
ences of communities with such widely divergent 





characteristics as the city of St. Louis, the sy 
urban district just outside of New York kr 
as Westchester County, the District of C 
bia, as well as many other communities pro 
an affirmative answer. 

The Westchester County experience, wl] 
the most recent, is characteristic. This eo 
is composed of 43 separate communities in 
ing four middle sized cities, eleven smaller t 
and more than a score of villages and t 
ships. As the principal gateway to the ( 
New York it has an unusually severe hig! 
accident problem. During the first four mo: 
of this year the number of accidental fata 
had increased 33 1/3 per cent. as compared 
with the corresponding months of the prey 
vear. In the face of this increase and despit 
the steady increase in county population 
the rapidly developing transient motor vel 
traffic, accidental deaths from all causes 
reduced 51 per cent. during the first two mont 
following the introduction of safety educat 
in the schools of the county; highway deat! 
were reduced by an even greater percent: 
and deaths to children during this period wer 
reduced 66 per cent. over the corresponding 
months of the previous year. The results 
Westchester County are shown in the followir 
table: 


FATAL ACCIDENTS IN WESTCHESTER Cov? 


1923 1924 

Cause May&June May & June 
Motor Vehicles 16 7 
Drowning 9 2 
Railroads 5 0 
Falls + + 
Street Cars 2 0 
Suffocation 0 1 
Electrocutions 0 2 
Firearms 1 

Other causes 0 ] 

37 18—51% r 


duct 


This record was made in face of the fact t 
during the first five months of 1924, betor 
instruction began, total accidents increased 
1/3 per cent. Furthermore, the reduction 0! 
highway accidents, that is, accidents from m 
vehicles, railroads and street cars, was re 
70 per cent. 

E. GeorGe Payn! 

New YorkK UNIVERSITY 











su QUOTATIONS 


THE “BOXER” INDEMNITY” AND 
EDUCATION 


the balance due 


China as part of the so-called “Boxer in- 


| final cancellation of 


ty” ends another chapter in the history ot 


aie new diplomacy. After the Boxer uprising 
mn 1900, in which American lives and property 
0 suffered and in the suppression of which 


an troops had participated jointly with 

wigs the European powers and Japan, an indemnity 
onths s exacted China of which 
panties re was more than $24,000,000. 
private claims as well as the cost of mili- 

In 1908 it was de- 

espil ed that to insist on the full payment of this 
1 and vould be 


ely, by a joint 


from America’s 


This was to 
and naval operations. 


unjust to the Chinese, and, ae- 
' resolution of Congress 
’s obligation was reduced to $13,650,000. 
still 
cao resolution in May of this year the unpaid bal- 


lonths was later further cut. By a joint 
amounting to a little over $6,000,000, has 
lage; been remitted, thus wiping out entirely our 
were claims under the Boxer indemnity. 
nding Particular interest attached to the action in 
utS In 1908 for two reasons. In the first place, such a 
owing voluntary remission of sums lawfully colleet- 
e was unprecedented in modern international 
lations. Among the European powers there 
at the time no little resentment, inasmuch 
felt that 


ple which might be embarrassing for them. 


ne s they America’s action set an ex- 
In the seeond place, the Chinese Government 
nouneed its intention of devoting the remitted 
nents to the education of Chinese students 
America. This was done partly as a gesture 
of gratitude and appreciation of America’s gen- 
rosity, and partly in the hope that the relations 
between the two countries would be brought 
loser if each year hundreds of Chinese studied 
the United States. 
Sinee 1908 several of the other powers have 
et that stated that they would also remit their share of 
Great Britain 


yre the the Boxer indemnity. In par- 


sed 33 amentary sanction for this action is now as- 
1. Japan has decided to devote her share 


motor to establishing closer cultural relations with 
China, and for this purpose is supporting an 


The French ex- 
to apply their portion to the rehabilitation 


stitute of scientifie research. 
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of the French bank in China and to the repay 
ment of creditors who lost through its failurs 


theretore, sho 


to tho 


Congr Ss, 


The recent action ot 
give by example the final stimulus 
tions which have not yet acted, inasmu 


is more conclusive than that of any of the other 


powers. At the same time the announcens 

that the Chinese government has decided to 

turn over America’s balance to scientific ork 

in China opens new possibilities of the good 
‘ ) alts 


which can come from such international al 

When the other nations finally follow suit, 
it will mean that China will have several million 
and educa 


Thus the 


ism. 


dollars a year set aside for scientific 
tional work among her own people 
penalty originally inflicted on her for the mas 
foreigners will have been transmuted 
benefit the 


leadership in remitting the Boxer indemnity, 


sacre of 


into an actual for Chinese. Our 


therefore, may justly be considered as an ex 


ample of applied idealism which should bear 
fruit for many years.—New York Times 
REPORTS 
THE EYESIGHT OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 
ONLY 4,227,702 of the 24,000,000 school chil- 


dren in the United States received eye tests in 
1923, according to a preliminary report issued 
by the Eyesight Conservation Council of Amer 
ica embodying the initial findings of a nation 
wide survey of eye conservation in education 
and industry. 

The survey, which covers the results of test 
ing the eyes of more than 10,000,000 students 
extending over a period of sixteen years, dis 
closes, it is asserted, that the eyesight of chil 
dren in the public schools throughout the nation 
is being neglected: 

The eyesight of children in the public schools 
throughout the United States is not being given 
proper attention. Even simple tests to detect 
defective vision are 
ige of the 


ests of 


made there 


most evident cases of 


made generally. A low percent 
total 
kind. 


are wide differences in the results ob 


very 


enrollment receives eyesight 
In the schools where tests are 


ained. This 
indicates that in many schools the tests are 


uniform procedure 


very superficially and that a I 


is not observed in making the tests. 
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John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- state records of the results of tests be kept, 
j ’ ’ surate record hat ec: ye use or ¢ parat 
eation, and a member of the Board of Coun- C¥rate records that can be used for compar: 
' urposes are al st ‘ y lacking. 
cillors of the Evesight Conservation Couneil, purposes are — wholly lacking - 
The returns from the survey of 247 city s 


says that defective vision is believed to con- 


’ contain further evidence that very few scl 
tribute toward retardation. Commenting on : , 
hich, } : administrative systems include an adequate « 
» disclosure of the survey, whie 1e points ; . ' 
the disel e of the survey, which, I ~ hygiene program. The survey of city sch 
nt should d leve t ie Sor deen ate 
out, should tend to develop an important field covered a total enrollment of 5,602,633 sch 


of education which has been too long neglected, children. The returns indicate that only 2,184,149 
Commissioner Tigert remarks: or thirty-nine per cent. enrolled in these 247 <« 
The establishment of a consciousness of the ‘Schools received eye tests in 1923. 
d of attacking physical defects among our rhis figure is a high estimate, f< . only 34 ci 
school children as a part of our educational pro- of the total number furnished definite statist 


gram can searcely be over-emphasized. This is which could be compared. This low prop 


. . Ws 2 £ 2 > > ] a ‘ ( 
peculiarly true with reference to eyesight, because prevails among the school children in a gro 
defective vision interferes more with educational ‘epresentative large cities where more att 
is paid to health conditions than is usual in ru 


progress than any other defect of sensation. 
| 


Lote > > eree age of choo 
Experience has clearly established that tests for ‘istricts. Much lower percentage of sch 


defective vision may be carried out advantageously dren in the country as a whole are receiving 
by the teachers. It is important to emphasize that sight tests. Approximately one half of the 
suitable provisions are not now made for training school enrollment attend rural schools, w 
teachers, school nurses and health inspectors in the almost no effort is made to conduct eye tests. 
methods of making tests. The council is doing a The cities from which comparable data wer 

id thing in helping to secure such provision. received, according to the report, are located 
a ae the following eighteen states: California, Co 

Che data from which the council’s report necticut, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, M: 

were prepared was gathered from widely dif- Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebrask 
ferent sources, including reports of State De- jie Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 01 
partments of Education and State Boards of ‘ 


Health since 1907, covering 6,600,000 eye ex- 


Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro! 
and Texas. 
aminations, and municipal reports since 1907, The other thirty states. it is said. cond 
covering 3,500,000 examinations. The most re- tects only in the schools of some of the larg 
cent statistics were obtained through a survey cities. but this work is being carried on t 
of the publie schools of 247 cities. very limited extent in these states as a whol 
Only a small number of school children receive Simple visual acuity tests reveal that 25 pet 
periodic eyesight tests at regular intervals, con- ¢ent. of the school children in the United States 
tinues the council’s report. The council has veri- have manifest defects of vision and symptor 
fied this statement in two ways, first, by a sum- of evestrain. More thorough examinations 
mary of replies from state officials and second by ; 


' dicate that over 60 per cent. of school child: 
a summary of replies from city school superin- : . i . 
msi : : have eve defects of sufficient degree to warra! 
enaents, . 


; _ eorrection. There is no uniform method 
According to official statements made to the 


testing eyesight, says the report, which cor 


9o"7 7 


council by state departments, only 4,227,702 school : 
children received eyesight tests in 1923. Because tiues: 
of the inadequacy of record of many states and The reported percentages of total corrected 
the total absence of records in other states, many uncorrected eye defects vary all the way from -; 
state officials could only estimate the number of per cent. to 58 per cent. A city in New Jers 
children whose eyes are tested each year. reported only 3.5 per cent. of 42,586 school « 
Therefore, this figure of 4,227,702 is more likely dren with corrected and uncorrected deft 
overstated than understated. Assuming that the vision, a city in Missouri only 7 per cent. of 97,° 
number is approximately correct, less than seven- and a city in New Hampshire but 6.7 per cent. of 
teen per cent. of the total school enrollment of 5,432. Such poorly conducted tests are of litt! 
24,000,000 school children in the United States value and the incorrect results are entirely mis 


in 1923 were given eyesight tests. leading. 
Even though sixteen states provide by law that Much higher percentages are revealed by m 
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evidence of the results 
New York re 


per cent. of 17,000 school children with 


acuity tests. As 
thorough tests, a city in 
i and uncorrected eye defects, a city in 
50 per cent. of 51,488 and a city in 


is high as 58 per eent. of 3,590. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE STABILITY OF INTEREST IN 
SCHOOL STUDIES! 


children of the upper grammar grades 
udges of the amount of interest they have 
ir school studies? Eighty boys and girls 
the three upper grades were asked to rank 
studies in an order of interest to them at 

ne. A week later, without notice, they 
repeated the ranking. A comparison of the two 
ngs for each child by means of the method 
nk differences shows a very wide range in 
efficients, the highest being 1.00, the low- 
nus .20, this last, however, being the only 
The fell at .79, 
e middle fifty per cent. having .91 and .60 as 


ve coefficient. median 


mits. Six of the eighty only fell below 


The exclusion of the six members of the 


the median to .825. The 


lians for the sexes were practically the same. 


th grade raised 
r the larger part of the group the number 
studies in the ranks was either ten or eleven, 
smaller fraction having eight or nine. 

The spread of the coefficients may be due to 

the 

studies were not in 


vr more of these possibilities: either 


terests in the different 
well differentiated, permitting a large in- 
ce to chance; or they varied markedly 
n a week’s time from child to child; or the 
ty of the children to judge their interests 
stonishingly uneven. Since the second of 
ese alternatives is less likely, the probability 
that the first and second combined supply the 
explanation, 
On the whole, the coefficients fall on the side 
of a positive correlation, and the range of the 
e filty per cent., from .92 to .60, seems to 
The form used in this study was arranged, and 
Mr. Fordyce 


subsequent data were obtained by 


tial data were gathered, by 
rinnell, Jr.; 


ss Marie Louise Field and the writer; the com 


tions were made by Mr. Donald Snedden and 


fiss Ruth Morris. 
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indicate that the group as such had a mod 
comprehension of the measure of interest 
several school studies. 

YeEaR INTERVAI 


THE EFFECT OF A 


another 


The 


children 


ranks of group of sixty 


were compared, an interval of one 


between the two rankings 


The 


less 


year intervening 


The same torm was employed. range of 
this case is no remark 
.94, the 


.07, this last, again, being the only negative 


the coefficients in 


able, the highest being lowest minus 


coefficient. The median now is .58, the middle 


fifty per cent. falling between .76 and .37. The 


range and medians for the sexes are practically 


the same, as they are for the two schools rep 


resented, which are located in different but 


neighboring communities. If a change in 
revarded as 


be judge d 


the several studies be 
the 


broadly by the difference between the medians 


est toward 


effective within year, it may 


for the interval of one week, namely .79, and 


for the interval of one year, which is .58. 


THE EFFECT OF AN INTERVAL OF THRE! 


or Four YEARS 


After intervals of three and four years the 


schools 


different 
the 


graduates of five grammar 


that could be located in neighboring high 
the 
parison with their grammar school ran 
The this 


small, numbering six, seven, and eight 


schools were given same form for com 


| , 


; 
KINGS. 


ranks in instanee were necessarily 
studies. 
Comparisons were made as follows: arithmet 


high 


with biology; geography with general science; 


with school mathematies; nature study 


composition, literature, music, drawing, and 
domestie science with the same 

high school; manual trainin: 

Language and gardening were necessar 

celled from the comparison. The dat: 
ing consists of coefficients for eighty ind 


The this 


minus .90, the median falling at plus .3 


range in ease was 


from pl 


The middle fifty per cent. were co 


within plus .52 and plus .05 as limits 


school groups were too small for com 


The range and medians for the sexes were 
The 
year and four year intervals were respectiy 
30 and .32, the 


prac 


tically the same. medians for the three 


difference be 


ne immsi¢ 
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presumably. The range for the two intervals ting behind it, the conviction grows that scho 


was likewise practically identical. studies are probably poor indications of su 
stantial dispositions toward the environm: 


Coefficients were derived by certain subjects 
intellectual interests 


for the four year interval from the use of the deserving the name of 
The presumption is that a much more dir 
attack upon interest in phenomena is requir 
Studies No. of Cases Cocfiicient Those who believe in the relative stability 


product-moment method, as follows: 


History interest? in phenomena may construe the data 
Mathematies 7 P . » ° ° 

Mathema here offered as indicative of the practical fa 
Composit 
Music 


Drawing 


Ion é a " ° 1 
, ure of the school to evoke such interest; other 


wise much higher coefficients would have bee: 


Domestic science forthcoming. The fact that some of the « 
Shopwork efficients are very high may mean that 


be 
Biology 


these children a genuine interest in phenom 
; = ; has been elicited. It may, however, mer 
The reliability of these coefficients is not mean that they have become well habituated 
high, being = .10 for the highest. — the school’s regimen. Those who choose 
The tentative conclusion from these limited semen’ the interest ia sehecl studies cs tr: 
data, involving the stability of interest of chil representative of interest in phenomena 
ee ey See oe grag oe a on naturally read the data to mean that interest 
high school, again runs to the effect that it is & in phenomena with children is relatively 
matter of great individual differences. The copie The meagerness of the data obvio 
a ee Ss ae eee qualifies the validity of these observations. 
group as a whole is now .32 as compared with Percy E. Davipson 
.58 for the one year interva! in the grammar DEPARTMENT or EDUCATION, 
school. Undoubtedly the former coefficient is STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
heavily affected by the change in the form which 
studies take from the one institution to the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 
other, a probability in part confirmed by the SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR 


fact that the range and medians for the three 
19242 
and four year intervals are not different. Ap- 974-25 
In December, 1923, the presidents of the Mir 


parently the stability of interest varies also 
nesota state teachers colleges reported that 


fore September, 1924, these institutions 
graduate approximately 1,600 students. 


with the different studies, as the table suggests. 
While the study was undertaken in the hope 


that something of value might be learned of 
demand for teachers in the elementary seh 


the stability of children’s interests in general, 
. Pr c - : 
of the state will not exceed 1,200, which lea 


from the comparison of estimates of their in- 


terest in school studies, it is doubtful if such a @ Surplus of about 400 candidates. This est 


hope can be realized. Aside from the errors ™ate concerns only the elementary grades 
of judgment on the part of the children them- ‘Wn, village and city schools of Minnesot 


selves, too many extrinsic circumstances condi- The rural school situation is not included 
these figures. 


tion phenomena as presented in school to make 
The study reported here is given in an 


school studies really representative of these 
phenomena. tempt to analyze the question of elementa: 

This is to say that interest in studies and 
When A questionnaire was sent to all state super 


teacher supply and demand in other states. 


interest in phenomena are not identical. 
one considers how largely studies are dependent ‘intendents asking in part the following qui 
for their interest upon the personality of teach- ons: 

ers and their unlike methods, upon the quality 2 Cp. Thorndike, ‘The Permanence of Interest, 


and style of books and pedagogical material ScHoo. anp Society, 1917, vol. 5, p. 178; K 


generally, upon varying incentives from the and Adelstein, the same, vol. 6, p. 359; Willett. 
school’s organization as well as the social set- same, March 16, 1918; March 15, 22, 1919. 
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Mir 
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how many new candidates 


colleges of your 
the elementary 
1924-25? Include 


as customarily seek positions 


schools and 


positions In 


for here 


ity systems. Exclude the one 
andidate. 
additional teach 


be 


how many 


in (1) will needed ? 


were received from 38 states. An 


these replies follows: 


TABLE I 


PPLY AND DEMAND 


Additional 

new teachers 

for 1924-25 
100 


De 
mand 


1,000 


600-800 600—800 


1.600 ? O00 


700 


‘ 


1.200 


1,800 
400 
150 


© 500 
1,600 
$00 


1,200 1,400 

Demand twice the 
400 

1,000 
100 


supply. 
600 °00 
1,000 

700 
2,500 
1,600 


1,800 


for 1923-24. 


f these 1,200 will go into rural schools. 


are 


nm due to smaller graduating classes. 


teachers 


Nor 


ause the training course for 


reased from two to three years. 
ons are expec ted in 1925. 
this ~s 


conditions as 


Dakota 


based on statement, can say 


the 


s } 


cally same to supply 


in South as you have 


’, 
inesota, 


Some replies merely 
dition of teacher supply 
state. are here 


(Wuotations 


letters: 


The demand 
California school system 
of 


California: 


growth the 


stant 


1] 
college 


About 


teacher graduat 


lowa: one thousar 


schools. 
Louisiana : 
but 
} # +) 


mands of the 


Mississippi: Every 


yeal 


of unprepared teachers, 


New 


if hers 


Mexic« 


grad Li 


New 


surplus 


Mexico: 
of te 
We 
could u 


Island: We hi 


schools. are aiwayvs able 


ates and se a gre: 
Rhode 


1918 had 


ive 
f tea 


a surp! is of 


remembered 


be 


I and quotations folk 
i 


the 


to 


is 
Table 


and that rural 


Another interesting 


the 


S( hools 


Table 


Was 


I] 


rural 


questi mnaire, 


(1) The demand 


teachers, exclusive 
ceeds the supply in 
Georgia, Louisiana, 


New Jersey, New 
Island, West Virgir 


Mexico, 


(2) The supply of elemen 


ers, exclusive of the ru 


demand in 


Michigan, 
Nevada, 


Indiana, 
Nebraska, 


Pennsylvania, 


Iowa, 
sippi, 
Oregon, 
mont, Virginia, Wisconsin. 


So 


Arizona, Color 


ary 


; 
i 


supplied 


ummari 


Alabama, 
Massachusetts 
New 
W yoming 


North 


Dak« 
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TABLE II 


URAL SCHOOL CERTIFICATION AND COMPENSATION 


500 
None 
None 
None 
None 


1,800 
None 
Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mississippi 


Nebras} t 


Not 
normal? 
grad. 
None 
None 
Few 
None f 99 per cent. 
None ) 3.500 


None 2.000 


~ »- . 
.one wo i. {) 


South Carolina 77 5 2,421 


Texas »oue None 4,223 
Utah i F 44 
Vermont 
Virginia 3,63 o 400 
Washington , None None 
West Virginia Bi None 700 
Wisconsin 3,001 None None 
Wyoming j Very few Less than 
100 


general, the southern and western’ that there are many well-paid rural school p 
states have a shortage of elementary teachers’ tions. If more normal school graduates could 
for town, village and city systems; the eastern be encouraged to teach in rural schools, sal- 
states are probably equally divided, although aries would probably become more attractive. 
Massachusetts and New York indicate a short- (7) A system of teacher distribution be- 
age. Central and northwest states have a de- tween the various states might be advantageous. 
cided over-supply. This is indicated by the number of state su 

(4) States with an over-supply should look  intendents who asked for names of prospective 
forward to raising the qualifications of elemen- teachers. Some states do not have a short 
tary school teachers. of teachers but at the same time do n 

(5) Normal school and teacher college grad- enough with normal or teacher college trainin 
uates should be encouraged to seek experience JoHN R. McC: 
in rural schools. State TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

(6) The salaries given in Table II indicate St. CLoup, MINNESOTA 








